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PPEFACE 

Y|77ith this volume ends the history of Ancient India from 900 
B. C. to 100 A. D. As stated in the prefaces to the 
previous volumes, this work is an outcome of a life-time of 
incessant research work and study. That does not mean, however, 
that all that is said here is gospel truth. But let none of my 
readers and critics doubt my sincerity. Infallibility, I do not 
claim. I would only request my readers to go through the pages of 
this book with an open mind and give their judgement impartially. 

When any novel theory is floated in the field of ancient 
history, it is but natural that it should be fiercely and relentlessly 
criticized by all, who have been accustomed to old theories about 
the same subject. Once our opinion is formed and fixed as regards 
a point, it is very difficult to change it, no matter ho,w catholic 
minded we are. Human nature takes time to be convinced. Hence 
the usual fate of a new theory, inspite of its being supported with 
a sufficient number of convincing pieces of evidence, is fierce 
denunciation. When people recover from the first shock of its 
novelty, they begin gradually to think about it. Then vacillating 
between distrust and belief, they are at last convinced one way 
or the other. I am, therefore, not at all surprised at the hot 
reception that is being accorded to my volumes, which contain 
nothing, if not novel and startling theories. Novelty as it is, is 
the very soul of these volumes. I am prepared to wait. I am 
prepared to be refuted. What I am not prepared for, is any doubt 
as to my sincerity of purpose. What I am not prepared for, is the 
insidious suggestion that these volumes have been written, not in 
the service of history, but in a partisan spirit, with a view to 
propaganda for Jainism. I request my readers and my critics to 
judge my volumes on the basis of facts which they present. I 
invite them to dissect and analyse every point in these volumes. 
And I request them to be open-minded and impartial. 

These volumes are intended for scholars as well as for laymen. 
Hence, minute details are given in the foot-notes. The booh itself 
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contains a presentation of those things only, which are likely to 
interest the general reader, for whom also, these volumes are 
meant. At the same time, advanced students of history will also 
find much to attract their attention and deserve their notice. The 
primary motive however, is to initiate the general commonalty 
of readers into the cowebs of Ancient Indian history and to 
make them permanently interested in the glorious past of India. 

Part IX is connected with the account of the Kusana dynasty. 
The first two chapters are devoted to the account of the 
Kusanas in general. The third is devoted to an account of the 
Western Ksatrapas (Chasthan dynasty). Various interesting points 
have been raised and discussed in this chapter. The first chapter 
contains an account of the origin, chronology and of other matters 
concerning the dynasty. I have proved that there were two Kaniskas 
as against one. I have also proved that Huviska was quite different 
from Juska, which was but another name of Vasiska. Huviska 
was the regent of Kaniska II during his minority. When Kaniska 
came to the throne, he allotted a certain portion of his kingdom 
to him, and established him as an independent king over that 
region. I have also proved that the Saka era was begun much 
lateir than A. D. 78. 

Part X. This part is devoted to the account of the Chedi 
dynasty. It consists of five chapters. The first chapter begins with 
an account of the origin of the dynasty and ends with Ksemraj. In 
the second chapter, I have proved that Pusyamitra ^unga florished 
two centuries after Kharvel and his contemporary Brhaspatimitra, 
the king of Magadh. I have also proved that No. 103 
in the inscription belongs to the Mahavira era, and that 
the inscription was erected with a religious end in view. The 
third chapter contains further details about Kharvel and about the 
inscription. Chapter fourth is devoted to discussions of the Maha- 
vijay Prasad, of famine, of the Jaina idol in Kaling and of the 
idols at the temple of Jagannathpuri. Details about Trikaling have 
been given in Chapter V. There has also been instituted a 
comparison between Kharvel and Priyadarsin. The chapter ends 
with the accounts of the remaining kings of the dynasty. 


Part XI-rMuch research work remains to be made about 
the Andhra dynasty. We request the scholars to direct their 
attention to the history of south India. This part has been divided 
into fourteen chapters. The first four chapters are devoted to the 
details about race, family, origin, time, number, chronology and 
titles of the Andhra king. The next, two chapters are about 
inscriptions by the Andhra and other kings. The remaining eight 
chapters contain an account of the thirty kings of the dynasty. The 
main novel points to which I desire to draw the attention of my 
readers are: — (1) The dates and parents of Srimukh, the founder 
of the dynasty. (2) Whether 78 A. D. is the correct date of the 
starting of the ^aka era. (3) The connection of the Maitrak, 
Traikhtak and Chalukya dynasties with the Gupta dynasty. (4) 
In ancient times, kings did not fight for political purposes; 
they fought for religious purposes only. (5) Most of the inscriptions 
and charity-deeds of ancient times are connected with religion 
and not with politics, as is mistakenly believed by scholars. 

The author takes this opportunity, to thank all, who have 
helped him, one way or the other, in bringing out these volumes. 
He acknowledges his debt to various historical treatises, a full 
list of which is given elsewhere, and to all historians, whom he 
has quoted in the volumes. He also recognized the services of 
the translator of these volumes, from Vernacular into English — 
Prof. R. J, Desai, M. A. of the Dharmendrasinhji College, Rajkot. 
Last, but not the least, he forwards his thanks to those readers, 
scholars, and reviewers who have, through love for history, penned 
something about theories set forth in these volumes. 


T. L. SHAH 



Pictures in the Book 

The pictures are divided in 3 parts (A) General (B) Decora- 
tive (C) & Maps. The first line of numbers shows the 
serial numbers of pictures themselves and the second 
line indicates the page in the book, on which their 
description is given. Deficiency of numbers in A division are 
to be taken as referring to those in B & C divisions. 

(A) General pictures 

No. Page Details 

1 Cover page; — The picture represents Kalpa-druma, Kalpa- 

taru or Kalpa-vrksa; for its description, please refer 
to Vol. Ij pp. 25 in the preface-portion. 

2 Title page: — The dome of the S^hchi-stfipa. For details vide 

Vol. II, Pref. pp. 19 and index in this Vol. These details 
will convince the reader that the Tope belongs to 
Jainism. It was erected in commemoration of 
Mahavir’s death. 

3 Title page: — The Elephant at the entrance of Hathigumfa 

cave. It is a tribute to the sculptural art of the times. 
The reader will see that the cave with its inscrip- 
tion is carved out by Kharvel, while the elephant 
is erected by Priyadarsin at the top of his Dhauli 
Jaguda rock-edict. This proves that Kharvel flourished 
before Priyadarsin and that Elephant was the 
symbol of Priyadarsin. For further details about the 
elephant, vide index in Vol. II. 

5 22 Portrait-head of Kadaphisis I; it is reproduced from 

his coins (vide Vol. II, coin no. 87). 

6 26 Portrait-head of Kadaphisis II; it is also reproduced. 

from his coins like the above (vide Vol II, coin no. 88). 
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No. 

Page 

8 

311 

9 

46 

10 

48 

11 

51 ■ 

13 

631 

14 

75/ 


15 

29 

16 1 
17 J 

29 


22 159 


23 165 


Details 

All these four portrait-heads, respectively of Kaniska I, 
Huviska, Kaniska II & Vasudev I, have been taken 
from their coins. (Vide Vol. II, Chapter on coins). 
The fact that Vasudev had changed the religion of 
his forefathers is evident on the reverse side of 
the coin. 

Portrait-heads of Chasthan & his grandson Rudra- 
daman; for their faces, refer to their coins in Vol. II. 
The reader will see that both faces resemble each 
other in several respects. 

The idol of Vem Kadaphisis II. It shows the body 
only and gives us an idea of the manner of the royal 
dress and ornaments (see also below. Nos. 16 & 17). 
No. 16 represents the body of Kaniska II (we have 
proved that there were two Kaniskas and not only one); 

& No. 17 that of Chasthan, as based on the Mata 
idol which has been found out with both of them. 
The heads in both the idols seem to have been 
destroyed. It is curious that these two idols as well 
as No. 15 have no heads. We intended to get the 
heads represented by an artist, on the basis of 
details available to us, but the details available are 
not enough for the purpose. 

MahSvijay-prasad-Amravati stupa. Upto 3rd century 
B. C. the whole region of Dhankafak, in which the 
stupa is situated was full of Jains, thus indicating 
that the relics found out from there, belong to 
Jainism (For further details vide Vol. I, pp. 150-9) 
The trio in the terhple at Jagannathpuri. Though 
the architecture of the temple resembles that of 
Bhilvanesvar (fig. no. 37 below), yet the trio of the 
idols is an exact prototype of the trio found in the 
region of Bhilsa Topes (Plate XXII, “The Bhilsa 
Topes” by General Cunningham). It may be stated 
here that though the temple is generally accepted 
today as belonging to the Vedic religion, yet in ancient 
times it had connections with other religions also, 
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No. Page D^Us 

261 198 HTwo foot-^prijits found out from the excavations 

27 j[ near the Amravati Stupa. For details please refer to 

the text 

28 167 Signs representing Tri-ratna. Scholars have inter- 

preted them as “The Buddha, the Law and the 
Order”. We have proved that they belong to Jainism. 

29\ 199 These two idols represent Parsvanath, the 23rd 

30j Jaina Tirthanker. One is single & the other is 

Chaumukhji. They are found out of the excavations 
near the Amaravati stupa in the region of Dhan- 
katak — Bennakatak. This proves that the Amaravati 
stupa itself belongs to Jainism. The Madras Govern- 
ment Communique of 30-12-29. states that another 
tope, resembling Amaravati stupa in shape and, size 
has been found out in the region. Details are given 
in Vol. I, pp. 149, fig. no. 20 & 21. 

31, 32, 1 197 Nahapan-pillar & Gautamiputra pillar; Tirhut pillar 
33, 34 ]•& 198 & Sankisa- pillar. Details are given on the pages 
referred to. This proves that the region — Govardhan- 
samay — containing the first two pillars and the 
various caves round about, has more to do with 
Jainism than with other religions. 

35 169 The temple at Jagannathpuri, where there is the 

trio referred to in No. 23. It has three court-yards 
and has lions at the entrance. In the main court- 
yard is the Arun-stambha. Details are given in the 
text on the page referred to. 

36 172-73 Arujj-stambha (vide No. 35 above). Similar stambhas 

are found in the Jaina temples (Bastis) in south 
India. There they are called Man-stambhas. One of 
them (No. 38 below) has been given here fpi: the 
sake of comparison. (The picture has been, borrowed 
from “His. of Ind. and Eastern Architecture”.) 

37 165-70 The temple of Bhuvanesvar in the village of the same 

name. It resembles No. 35 (vide descr. No. 23 a,bove), 
in many ways. The Hathlgumfa cave is very near 
this place. 


No. Page Details 

38 172 — 3 Mlnstambha (vide no 36) It is produced here for 

the sake of comparison only. For details vide 
the nevt. 


39, 40,1 
41, 42 J 

43 


44, 45, 46 


The Torans ( Front-pieces ). Entrance-doors of the 
Safichi, Bharhut and Mathura Topes; and a slab 

for performing religious rites at Mathura. For 
details vide pages mentioned against the illustrations. 
Priyadarsin’s portrait-head. Unfortunately Kharvel’s 
portrait-head has not yet been found out. Both 
these Jaina emperors have contributed greatly 
towards the maintainance of their own faith and the 
uplift of humanity in general. 

Mathura-lion-capital pilar; Sahchi-piliar & theSarnith 
pillar. Even at the first eight, one will see that 
the pillars do resemble one another. They all 
belong to & speak of the sanctity of the same faith. 
For details refer to the place quoted against every 
one of them. 


( B ) Decorative pictures 

Part IX 

Chap. I (Fig. 4, pp. 1 ) The hilly foreigners and the peace- 
loving natives of India. They quarreled constantly on account of 
temperamental differences. 

Chap. 11 ( Fig. 7, pp. 30 ) Kaniska extends his territory 
to the north of the Himalayas. The Chinese bow down before him. 
After his conquest he is murdered by an unknown soldier. 

Chap. Ill ( Fig. 12, pp. 54 ) — Conquest of Avanti by 
° Chasthaij. He assumes the title “King”. His native place for 
the hilly region of central Asia. 
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Chap. V ( fig. 58, pp. 273 ) — Erection of rock-edicts by 
the king. The king absorbed in the meditation of the past and 
its relation to the future. 

Chap. VI ( fig. 59, pp. 294 ) — The queen erecting the 
rock-edicts. Fine arts flourished to a high degree in ancient India. 

Chap. VII ( fig. 60, pp. 320 ) — Marriage of Ntganika. 
She assumes the responsibilities of the administration, as the heir- 
apparent is a minor. §rimukh is going southwards. 

Chap. VIII ( fig. 62, pp. 355 ) — The cat-shaped wooden 
stopper causes the death of the suckling prince. Woe to the cats; 
foreign visitors to India have praised her in highly eloquent 
terms. Princess Sanghmitra’s departure to a foreign country for a 
religious mission. 

Chap. IX ( fig. 64, pp. 349 ) — Small rock-edicts were 
erected by Priyadarsin at places where his relatives had died; 

prince Tival’s murder; king ^atakargi befriends Patafijali by paying 
him high respect. 

Chap. X ( fig. 66, pp. 361 ) — Marriage of Agnimitra and 
Malavika. Raising of his own flag, by Rsabhdatta (the son-in-law 
of Nahapan) at the holy region around Nasik, as a sign of his 
conquest. Vikramaditya defeats the Yavanas and relieves the 
people from their persecution. 

Chap. XI ( fig. 67, pp. 372 ) — King ^alivahan was as 
great a patron of literature as he was brave. He married the 
princess of Ceylon after conquering that country. He got numer- 
ous temples built at Palitana and raised the religious flag there. 

Chap. XII ( fig. 68, pp. 384 )— A maiden greeting the 
Symbols of the ancient past. The youth rushing expectantly 
towards the future. 

Chap, XIII ( fig. 70, pp. 398 ) — The serpent — prince is 
infatuated with the beauty of a girl bathing in the Godavari, 
and as a retult, a son is born to the girl. The boy is the great 
hero of the future. The future king Hal is playing with toys, 
and is arranging them into military formations. 

Chap. XIV (fig, 71, pp. 407 ) — When a great empire 
goes to pieces, small kingdoms take their birth and establish 
themselves as autonomous units. 
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( 6 ) Maps 

Fig. Map Pp. 

No. No. No. 

25 1 180 Map of Trikaling; showing the territorial extent of 

Kharvel (according to scholars). As a matter of fact, 
however, Kharvel’s territory extended far beyond Madura 
in the south (vide Fig. No, 52, Map No. 7 given below). 

47 2 186 Map showing the region of Bharhut and Rupnath 

Stupas. These places are situated on the banks of a 
tributary of the Ganges. At the Rupnath edict, the 
place where Vasupujya the 12th Jaina Tirthanker died, 
Priyadarsin also got the elephant carved out. Champa- 
nagari was also situated in this region, between Rfipnath 
and Jabbalpore. For details vide index Vol. II. 

48 3 186 Map showing the region around Bharhut Stupa. For 

details vide indexes Vol. 1 & II. 


49 4 32 Kaniska’s territorial extent. Excluding Avanti, practically 

Ae whole of North India is under his power. The 
Andhras also have taken a slice from the Gardabhila 
territory. 

50 5 49 The territorial extent of Kaniska II. He granted 

independence to his chiefs. Thus, Chasthan became 
independent, drove out the Gardabhilas from Avanti, 
and assumed the title “ King ”. Then he defeated the 
Andhras and forced them to vacate Paithan and retreat 
to a place far in south India. Hence, there are only 
two powers in India; the Kusanas in the north and 
the Chasthapas in the east and the west. This conti- 
nued upto the time of Rudradaman. 

51 6 104 Condition of India in the 5th century B. C. Nand I 

established his empire in north India, and Ksemraj 
established an independent kingdom in Kaling. Nand I 
tried to defeat him and take over Kaling also, but 
Ksemraj was a match for him. 
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52 7 186 Map showing the political condition of India during. 

the rule of Nanda kings from III to VIII. Kharvel had 
by this time established a large empire in the south, 
right upto Ceylon. He had also defeated the Nanda 
king and reobtained the famous Jaina idol. He never 
annexed the conquered territories. Hence we find the 
petty kingdoms of Chola, Pallav and Pandya. 

57 8 259 Map representing “Govardhan-samay”, where are found 

the various inscriptions of Nasik, Nanaghat, Junner 
Kanheri, Karle etc. Tri-rasmi and Ruksa or Rathavarta 
mountains and Paithan were situated in this region. 

61 9 331 §rimukh, the founder of the Andhra dynasty has 

established his Andhra empire, just to the west of the 
Kaling empire & his son Andhrapati No. 2 appears to 
extend it much to the south. 

63 10 340-2 Mallik-^ree Andhrapati No. 4, taking advantage of 
the political situation in Magadh, during the latter part 
of rule of Bindusar, greatly enlarges the Andhra empire, 
which is being fortified by his successors No. 4, 5 & 6 
Andhrapatcs. 

65 11 358 Andhrapatcs, who were under the vassalage of the 
Magadhan emperor, freed themselves from the bondage 
after the death of Emp-Priyadarsin. This is continued 
till the end of No. 17; who again in his turn extends the 
empire further to the south upto Ceylon. 

69 12 369 Peaceful times prevail & the rulers reign uneventfully. 

72 13 409 The Western Ksatrapas appear on the field under the 
able guidance of Chasthaij, Ivudradaman & his success- 
ors, who force the Andhras to evacuate the north 
ern portion of the Deccan; and the Andhras after a 
rule of nearly 7 centuries, the longest in the history 
of the whole world, is disappearing in the abyss 
pf misfortune. 
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Chapter I 

The Kusana Dynasty 


Synopsis : — The Kuima Dynasty flourished after 100 A. D. 
I ence it goes outside the time-limit, that has been fixed for this 
odk', the reasons for including its account in this volume — Details 
bout Huns and Kukans as Aryans and the differences between 
''6m — Duration of the Kukana dynasty and the extent of its 
rritory — a dynastic list of the Kukana Kings and their chronological 
der — Clearance of many misapprehensions. 

The various sects of Kukans, their origin and other details 
'Out them — The relations between Kadaphisis I and the Kukans— ~ 
is political career Reasons why Kadaphisis 11 has been considered 
a foreign pnnce, though he ruled in India — His conquests and 
feats, and details about his territorial extent— -His connections 
th Taksdla and Mathura, the two great cities of northern Induf^^ 
t-e starting of the Kukana era. 

1 


^ Introductorji Chaptej 

THE KUSANA DYNASTY 

It has already been made known to the readers that these 
volumes are concerned with a connected account of the history 
of India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. For the 
Introductory sake of convenience and clarity, we have treated 
northern India and southern India as separate 
entities. As fuller materials are available about northern India, 
we have hitherto devoted the pages of these volumes to an account 
of the dynasties that ruled in it. The main bulk of the volumes 
has been devoted to the Magadha empire and to the Avanti 
empire, the two largest empires in those times. A detailed account 
has also been given of foreign princes, some of whom invaded 
India at various times with a view to plunder the soil, gather the 
booty and go away, and some of whom invaded her with the 
intention of making her their future home. 

Now we turn to southern India; but before doing so, we 
propose to devote some pages to an account of the Ku^ans. The 
reasons for doing so are as follows:~(l) A. D. 78 has been taken 
as the year in which the Kusana era was started. This date is 
certainly within the time-limit fixed for these volumes. (2) My 
researches tell me that the Kusana era had been started much 
later than 78 A. D.; yet I propose to give some details about 
these people, because their civilization had a powerful effect on 
India. (3) The belief that the Aryans of India descended from 
the Huns ( the whites ) is gaining ground. These Huiis, it is believed, 
had their home on the north of the Himalayas \ Again, it is quite 
probable that the Huns and the Kusans were related to one 
another by ties of blood. 

Let us try to find out whether the Huns and the Kusans had 
any blood-relationship and whether, either or both of them were 
the ancestors of the Aryans. One of the sects of ancient Aryans 
was known as Gurjaras^ The theory has been advanced that 
they came to India from Georgia. The theory is probably based 


(1) Vol. Ill, pp. 320. 

(2) Vol. Ill, pp. 313 and further, 


i iiuns and Kusans as Aryans i 

on the similarity of pronunciations®. This province of Georgia was 
situated in the N. E. orS. E. of Asian Turkey near Mt. Caucasus*, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspean Sea. 
Huns and Kusans Hence it has been imagined that, that was the 
as Aryans Original home of the Aryans®, who, in course 
of time, began to migrate towards all directions. 
We should here take notice of the fact, however, that this theory 
has been based on the similarity of pronunciations only®. This is 
reason number one against the theory. Another reason is that 
the original home of the Aryans has been proved tabe in Jambu* 
dwip, and that Sakadwip was the home of the non-Aryahs^^. The 
region about Mt. Caucasus is included in Sakadwip and hence it 
cannot be taken as the home of the Aryans. It is possible that 
some of the Aryan tribes might have first migrated towards the 
.region about Mt. Caucasus and settled there for a long time and 
hence the scholars might have called it the home of the Aryans®. 
We have proved that the composers of the sacred books of 
Hinduism were natives of Sakasthan®, which is at present known 
by the name Seistan, and which is situated in the S. W. of 


(3) Read f. n. no. 6 below for the confusions arising out of the similarity 
of pronunciations. 

(4) Vol. HI, pp. 320. 

(5) It was once believed that their original home was the region around 
the Euphratis and the Tigris in Asian Turkey. ( F. n. no. 13 below ). 

(6) The similarity of pronunciations has cut both ways in history. Some- 
times it has helped history (vol. Ill, pp. 236) and sometimes it has misguided 
It. (Sandrecottus has been wrongly identified with Chandragupta; Ardra-des 
has been wrongly identified with the Adriatic coast, while as a matter of fact 
it is Arabia. Vol. I, pp. 19 and pp. 253). 

(7) Vol. Ill, pp. 89. (Further study reveals that the north-eastern region 
pf Arabia, lying on the south coast of the Persian gulf and the region round 
about the mouths of the river Euphratis and Tigris must be this Ardra-des) 

(8) The readers should be clear about the difference between the home 
of the Aryans and the region which they subsequently occupied. Cf.. f. n* no. 
10 below. 

(9) Vol. Ill, PP* 92 to 96. 






^ Introductory Chapter 

THE KUSANA DYNASTY 

It has already been made known to the readers that these 
volumes are concerned with a connected account of the history 
of India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. For the 
Introductory sake of convenience and clarity, we have treated 
northern India and southern India as separate 
entities. As fuller materials are available about northern India, 
we have hitherto devoted the pages of these volumes to an account 
of the dynasties that ruled in it. The main bulk of the volumes 
has been devoted to the Magadha empire and to the Avanti 
empire, the two largest empires in those times. A detailed account 
has also been given of foreign princes, some of whom invaded 
India at various times with a view to plunder the soil, gather the 
booty and go away, and some of whom invaded her with the 
intention of making her their future home. 

Now we turn to southern India; but before doing so, we 
propose to devote some pages to an account of the Kusans. The 
reasons for doing, so are as follows:-~(l) A. D. 78 has been taken 
as the year in which the Kusana era was started. This date is 
certainly within the time-limit fixed for these volumes. (2) My 
researches tell me that the Kusana era had been started much 
later than 78 A. D.; yet I propose to give some details about 
these people, because their civilization had a powerful effect on 
India. (3) The belief that the Aryans of India descended from 
the Huns ( the whites ) is gaining ground. These Hugs, it is believed, 
had their home on the north of the Himalayas^ Again, it is quite 
probable that the Huns and the Kusans were related to one 
another by ties of blood. 

Let us try to find out whether the Huns and the Kusans had 
any blood-relationship and whether, either or both of them were 
the ancestors of the Aryans. One of the sects of ancient Aryans 
was known as Gurjaras^ The theory has been advanced that 
they came to India from Georgia. The theory is probably based 


(1) Vol. Ill, pp. 320. 

(2) Vol. Ill, pp. 313 and farther, 
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iiuns and Kusans as Aryans I 

on the similarity of pronunciations®. This province of Georgia was 
situated in the N. E. or S. E. of Asian Turkey near Mt. Caucasus*, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspean Sea. 
Huns and Kusins Hence it has been imagined that, that was the 
as Aryans .original home of the Aryans®, who, in course 
of time, began to migrate towards all directions. 
We should here take notice of the fact, however, that this theory 
has been based on the similarity of pronunciations only®. This is 
reason number one against the theory. Another reason is that 
the original home of the Aryans has been proved tabe in Jambu* 
dwip, and that Sakadwip was the home of the non-Aryans^. The 
region about Mt. Caucasus is included in Sakadwip and hence it 
cannot be taken as the home of the Aryans. It is possible that 
some of the Aryan tribes might have first migrated towards the 
.region about Mt. Caucasus and settled there for a long time and 
hence the scholars might have called it the home of the Aryans®. 
We have proved that the composers of the sacred books of 
Hinduism were natives of ^akasthan®, which is at present known 
by the name ^eistan, and which is situated in the S. W. of 


(3) Read f. n. no. 6 below for the confusions arising out of the similarity 
of pronunciations. 

(4) Vol. Ill, pp. 320. 

(5) It was once believed that their original home was the region around 
the Euphratis and the Tigris in Asian Turkey. ( F. n. no. 13 below )• 

(6) The similarity of pronunciations has cut both ways in history. Some- 
times it has helped history (vol. Ill, pp. 236) and sometimes it has misguided 
It. (Sandrecottus has been wrongly identified with Chandragupta; Ardra-des 
has been wrongly identified with the Adriatic coast, while as a matter of fact 
it is Arabia. VoL I, pp. 19 and pp. 253). 

(7) VoL III, pp. 89. (Further study reveals that the north-eastern region 
of Arabia, lying on the south coast of the Persian gulf and the region round 
about the mouths of the river Euphratis and Tigris must be this Ardra-des) 

(8) The readers should be clear about the difference between the home 
of the Aryans and the region which they subsequently occupied. Cf.J. n« no« 
10 below. 

(9) Vol, III, pp. 92 to 96, 




4 Huns and Kusans as Atyans CIia.pt' 

Afganistan, round and about lak^ Hamam. Hence, it become 
evident that different tribes of Aryans must have migrated, t' 
different regions and settled there One such tribe must Iiav< 
settled in the region about Mt. Caucasus, another must have settle( 
in the region around the Euphratis and still another in Sakasthan 
the home of the composers of the sacred Vedic lore. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the home o£ the 
Kusans and the Huijs. It is generally believed that the Huijs livec 
originally on the other side of the Hindukush-ranges. If these 
people wanted to come to India, they must have first gone south- 
wards, because it was not possible to cross the Hindukush or 
the north and the west. This region is included in Jambudwip 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 84 and further). Hence the Huns were definitely Aryans. 

Nothing definite is known about the home of the Kusans; 
but looking to the way they came to India, we can definitely 
state that they must have come from the other side of the Hindukush. 
The region from which they came may have been somewhere 
near Asian Turkey or in Khofan and Tibef. Certain pieces of 
evidence led us to the conclusion that some region in Tibet naust 
have been their original home^^. Certain other pieces, on the other 
hand, tell us that they must have come from central Asia^*. This 

(10) The place of origin, according to Hinduism, means the revival ol 
R race at a particular place, after the Hood. 

According to Jainism, origin means the beginning of Ara after the extinctioi 
of the previous one. 

The universe has, according to both religions, neither' beginning nor end 
It is eternal. 

(11) Read the accounts of Wima Kadaphisis and of Kani?ka I, giver 
further in this volume. They had a desire to have blood-relationship witi 
the Chinese emperor. 

(12) A special appendix has been devoted to Chastha^ in this volume 
It has been proved in it that he began his career as a Ksatrap of the Kusans 
and that he adopted the Kusana era. In short, his actions create the impressior 
that he was a Kusan himself. In vol. II, pp. 50 to 55, 1 have stated at several 
places that he was a Hun. Again, I have stated on the authority of his coins 
that the Huns came originally from the Asian Turkey. (Vol. II, pp. 50 to 55 
and vol. HI. PP* 141, coin no. 102). Those theories now require changes* 


i Hnns and Kusans as Aryans 5 

makes it obvious that the Huns and the Kusans had different 
homes and were thus different from one another. Their homes, 
however, are included in the ancient boundaries of Jambudwip, and 
hence both may be accepted as Aryans. 

It has been stated in vol. Ill, that the region connecting 
Jambudwip and Sakadwip is a straight line between the Caspean 
Sea and the port of Gwader on the Persian Gulf. (Vol. Ill, 
pp. 89; see the map there, fig. no. 46, line AB Again, it has 
been already proved that the original home of the Aryans was 
in Jambudwip and not in Sakadwip. Hence the home of the Aryans 
must be on the east of the straight line indicated above. 

The Aryans migrated towards five different regions from their 
original home*.— (1) the region about Caucasus; (2) the region about 
the Euphratis and the Tigris; (3) Sakasthan-Seistan; (4) the N. E. 
region around Hindukush; (5) and central Asia. Out of these five, 
the first two regions were situated in Sakadwip, and the last three 
in Jambudwip. Hence we devote our attention to the last three. 
Let us now try to find out the region from which they migrated 
to these five places. It is very probable that their original home 
was that region of Asian Turkey in central Asia, where are situated 
the cities of Bokhara and Murva, and where is also situated the 
lake EraF*, the water of which is drinkable and in which flow the 
rivers Oxus and Amu. Both the Vedic and the Jaina religions 
state that Mt, Meru was situated just there. (Vol. Ill, details 
about Jambudwip, pp. 84 and further ). The author of Hindu 
History ( B. C. 3000 to A. D. 1200 ) states^®: — “ Bactria, now 


(13) Or, a straight line might be drawn from the Caspean Sea to the 
ports of Basara and Kovet on the Persian Gulf (Vol. Ill, pp. 91, fig. no* 
46 line CD). This, however, does not make much change in the boundary, 
except that the region about the mouths of Euphratis and Tigris, where 
Bagdad and Basara are situated, must be considered as the home of the 
jS-tyans (f. n. no. 5 above). (The “Semetic Origin” according to certain scholars), 

(14) Sometimes it is known as “A sea” on account of its vast area. Again, 
two rivers flow into it. 

(15) H. H.,pp, 628. 
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3, Huns and Kusans 

O 

Russiatic Turkestan, was our Balhika or Bakshu Desa, a home 
the Aryans in central Asia.” 

In short, (1) The central portion of Jambudwip, which t 
scriptures have stated to have been Meru, was situated in cent: 
Asia, about lake EraP^; (2) The cities of Bokhara and Mur 
are ktuated in that region; (3) That region was the original hor 
of the Aryans; (4) They migrated towards various directions 
course of time. 

These are the conclusions at which I have arrived. The 
may be pieces of evidence going against them^^; but so far as th< 
are not found out, we may take these conclusions as authoritati\ 
The Hiiijs and Kusans were believed to be of the san 
origin on account of the following reasons: — (1) Little informatic 
is available about them; and it comes out 
Huns and Kusans the little we know that the homes of both the; 

people were on the other side of the Himalaya 
that both were fair-skinned and that both being warlike, invade 
India and consolidated their power over some of her regions. (: 
Chasthaij was taken to have been a descendant of the Klu^an 
because it was proved on the evidence of his coins that the 
home was in central Asia. The author of Rajatarangirii has, mop 
over, stated that Kusana kings of Kasmir, by name Kanisk: 
Huviska and Juska, belonged to “ Turushka i. e. Turk is 
nationality^®”. This makes it evident that the Kusans must ha\ 
been natives of central Asia. In short, the Huns and Kusiu 
were believed to be branches of the same people. (3) An idol c 
Chasthanihas been found out at the village of Mat^® near Mathuri 
side by side with an idol of a Kusana king. (4) The Chasthiana 
-adopted the era that was started by Kaniska^®. 

(16) Full details about this are given in vol. Ill, pp. 88 and fur the r- 

(17) 1 have come across a piece or two of evidence against the; 
conclusions. I have referred to them in the introduction to this volume. 

■ (18) Vol. II. pp, 361. 

(19) Read the next chapter. 

(20) Read the next chapter. 
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Hfins and Kusaos 
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These foar reasons thus lent colour to the view, that both 
these people were the branches of the same race. Later researches, 
however, reveal that the coins of Chasthan^^ bear portrait-heads 
quite different from those on the coins of Kusana kings®®. Again, 
it is very improbable that the home of the Kusans might have 
been Turkey®®. Evidence supports the contention that they must 
have had blood-relationship with the Chinese emperors®^. Their 
coins also bear traces of resemblance with the Chinese manners 
of life. 

Hence we come to the conclusion that: — (1) The Chasthanas 
came from central Asia; (2) The Kusans must have come from 
Tibet or China and must have been closely connected with those 
people; (3) The Huns must have come from the region of Pamir 
and Khotan, situated on the other side of the Himalayas, near 
the Hindukush. 

Thus these three foreigners hailed from the hilly and cold 
regions on the other side of the Himalayas. Hence they must 
have had certain common traits like strong constitutions, and 
similar customs. These resemblances might have led scholars to 
conclude that they had a common origin. Kadaphisis I, the Kusana 
chief has been named with Uci®® as the chief of the five races 
by historians®®. These five races may have been (1) Uci of China. 
(2) Kusans who came from the region about Tibet- (3) Huns who 
hailed from Khotan and Pamir. (4) Chasthanas who came from 
central Asia. (5) The Yonas who were a ramnent of the Bactrians. 

Certain details about Huns have been given in vol. Ill, pp. 318, 
f. n. no. 21. Those details are repeated below: — “All legends 
unanimously declare that Mihirkul was a blood-thirsty demon. 
The Huns recklessly set fire to fields and villages alike and mass- 
acred people in large numbers. They were strong, agile and 

(21) Vol. II, coins nos. 42 and from 85 to 90. 

(22) Cf. f. n. no. 20 above. 

(23) Cf. f. n. no. 18 above. 

(24) Read their accounts in the next chapter. 

(25) Vol. Ill, pp. 96 and pp. 263. 

(36) E. H. I. 4th edi., pp. 213, 






8 The duration of the Kusana dynasty, and the extent of its territory Cha 


inhumanly cruel. Their voice was shrill, their gestures wild i 
their appearance ugly and uncivilized. Indians looked at them vi 
terror-stricken and disgusted eyes. They were a race of bro: 
shouldered, flat-nosed apes with small eyes deep-set in their hes 
They did not grow any beard ( or very little ) and hence neit' 
looked manly when young nor respectable when old,” Such descriptit 
of the Ku^ans and the Chasthans are not available. Their coi 
however, make it abundantly clear that both of them have Ii1 
in common with the Huns. This is one more proof that they w 
different people belonging to different races. 

Some details, already proved in the foregoing chapters, reqi 

recapitulation here, in order to freshen the memory of the read( 

It has been already proved that the Kusi 

The^duration of the ^gj.g jjjg zenith of their power in the provii 
Kusana dynasty, and . j .i, v 

the extent of its Sursen in northern India, and that its capi 

territory was Mathura. Below are given, in a tabu 
form, details about dynasties — both foreign a 
Indian, that wielded sway at various times over the regions lyi 
between Mathura and the home of the Kusans. 


Time 

(1) B. C. 327 to 
317 B. C. = 10 
years. 

•<2)B. C. 317 to 
B. C. 190 = 125 
years. 

(3)B. C. 190 to 
B. C. 70 = 120 
years. 


(4)B. C. 70 to’ 
A.D. 45 = 115 
years. 


Powers 

Governors of Alexander 
the Great. 

Indian Princes — Jalauk, 
the son of Priyadar^in and 
his descendants; and then 
the §unga emperors. 

The Ksaharata and the 
Bactrian rulers; among 
them, Euthidemos, Deme- 
trius and Menander ruled 
as sovereigns; and Ha^gam- 
Hagamasa, Rajuvul, Sodas, 
Liak and Patik ruled as 
their governors. 

Indo-Parthian king 
Moses and his descendants, 
Aziz I, Azilises, Aziz II and 
Gondofarnes. 


Regions 

The Punjj 


The Punj 
Ka^mir a 
Sursen. 

The Punj 
and Sursi 


The Punj 
and Surs( 
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The above given table gives us a clear idea of the powers- 
that ruled over northern India from B. C. 327 to A. D. 45. We 
have also stated that the Kusans reached the zenith of their power 
in Stirsen. Again, it has been made quite clear that they were 
foreigners. We have also stated in vol. Ill, that they could have 
come to India only by taking a turn round the Hindukus; and 
that in order to come to Delhi or Mathura, they must have 
traversed through the Punjab. The table given above makes it 
crystal clear that the Kusans had not been able to obtain any 
footing in India upto A. D. 45, although it is quite possible that 
they might have established and consolidated their power in the 
border provinces. 

It, thus, remains for us to find out, at what time and in 
what regions, they had established their power before they came 
to India. For this, we shall have to probe into the histories of 
Afganistan, Bactria and Khotan and Tibet, the countries which 
are situated on the borders of India. Of these four countries, 
Afganistan and Bactria were under the rule of the first three 
powers stated in the table, upto B. C. 75, thus excluding any 
possibility of the Kusans having established their power there. 
Let us then turn to the two remaining countries, namely, Khofan 
and Tibet. A historian states®^: — “Hindu Puranas call them (Kusha- 
Tochari people) Tushars or Tukharas®®; of the 13 or 14 Tushara 
kings, we know the names of only four: — Kanishka, Huvishka, 
Juska and Vasudev or Vasushka.” Mr. Vincent Smith*® says; — 
'‘Formation of five Yue-Chi principalities including Kushan and 
Bamiah... consolidation of the above five kingdoms into one Kushan 
empire under Kadaphisis I.” This statement of Mr. Vincent Smith 
dearly gives us to understand that at first the Yue-Chi race was 
5ub-divided into five parts, of which two were Kusans and Bamiyah, 
md that in course of time these five sub-races united themselves 

(27) H. H. pp. 653. 

(28) As the names Kaaiska, Havi§ka etc. etc. are stated here, there remains 
0 doubt about the identity between Kusans and Tusars. 

(29) Vide pp. 293 of E. H. I. 4th edition. 
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and established a powerful empire, with Kadaphisis at the I: 
Thus, we get some idea of the origin of the Kusans and of 
names of some of their kings. We, however, do not get any def 
information, whether these princes succeeded one another one i 
the other, or whether any time intervened between them, 
connection with this, Mr. Vincent Smith says; — “Destructioi 
Indo-Parthian power and gradual conquest of north Indie 

Kadaphasis KadaphasisI died, & accession of KadaphasisII. 

Kadaphasis II died in cir, B. C. 1 10 and Kanishka Kushan acces 

cir. B. C. 120®° Thus we see that the first group of kings con 

ing of Kadaphisis I and II and the second group of kings consis 
of Kaniska, Juska and others, belong to the Kusana dyne 
Probably the interval between the rules of two groups must 1 
been about ten years® \ Another writer®® states:- — “Kushan 
in India (45 A. D. to 290 A. D.)=245 years : their two dynastif 
India were (1) Kadaphisis dynasty and (2) The Tochari dynas 
We shall later on try to find out whether one group was immedie 
succeeded by the other or whether there was any interval bet\ 
the two groups. 

We now turn to the question of the duration of their 
It has been made clear in the foregoing paragraphs that their 
must have been established in India, any time after 45 A. D., 
not before that. It was in 45 A. D. that Gondofarnes went s 
to Persia. Now, it would sound quite possible that the Ku 
rule was established immediately after Gondofarnes turned his 
on India. It would not be wrong, however, to surmise that 
rule of the dynasty began about 50 A. D. The rule of the dyr 


(30) This clearly shows that there was an interval of ten years be 
the two groups. If the writer, however, means B. C., he ought to have 
the second group to have succeeded in 100 B. C. and not in 120 B. 
he has done. Or, he may have actually meant A. D. and not B. C. in 
case the figures given are correct. (An extract for the author quoted i 
succeeding page, confirms this latter theory). 

(31) Read f. n. no. 30 above? 

(32) H. H. pp. 649. 
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ended, as one of the authors quoted above has stated, in 290 A. D. 
The same author®® states: — “The Kushanas held E. India till 280 
to 290 A. D. when the Guptas overthrew them”. This statement 
is confirmed by historians who tell us that the Guptas came to 
India from Nepal in about 290 A. D., and conquered some portions 
of northern India and of Magadh and eastern India. Chandragupta 
alias Vikramaditya I, the third in the dynasty, established the 
Gupta empire in 319 A. D. Mr. Vincent Smith is of the opinion that 
the rule of the Kusana dynasty in India began in A. D. 120 and 
ended in A. D. 260. We shall see later on that this contention 
is not acceptable on many grounds. In short, the rule of dynasty 
began in 50 A. D. and ended in 290 A. D. i. e. after 240 years. 

We shall now try to prepare a chronological list of the rulers 
of the dynasty. The Puranas tell us that there were 13 to 14 kings 
in the dynasty. Of these, we know names of 
Their chronology six, four of which belong to the second group 
and two to the first group. Hence the remaining 
eight succeeded Vasudev, whose name is stated as the last of the 
'first six kings. The founder of the dynasty was Kadaphisis I. 
Mr. Vincent Smith also has called the last eight as “Later Kushan 
Kings”. Hence, according to him,®^ the following is the table of 
Kusana kings: — 


(1) 

Kadaphisis I (cir.) 

40 

A. D. 

78 A. D. 

38 

years* 

(2) 

Kadaphisis II (cir.) 

78 

}> 

110 „ 

32 

fi 


Interregnum 

110 


120 „ 

10 


(3) 

Kaniska 

120 

}> 

160 „ 

40 

>> 

(4) 

Huviska 

160 

yy 

182 ,. 

22 


(5) 

Vasudev 

182 


220 „ 

38 


(6) 

Other kings 

220 


260 „ 

40 

>> 


The author of Rajatarangini®® and the author of “Maurya 
Samrajya ka Itihas” have stated the chronology in the following 


(33) H. H. pp. 658. 

(34) E. H. I. 4th edu pp. 293. 

(35) Rajatarangi^i, Tarang I, para. 74, pp, 764 
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manner: — (1) Kadaphisis I; (2) Kadaphisis II; (3) Huviska-f ( 
Jaska; (5) Kaniska and (6) Vasudev. 

Both Mr. Vincent Smith and the author of Rajatarangiipi 
considerable sway over the students of history as far aS 
authenticity of the details given by them is concerned. This ixiuc 
however, may be reasonably stated about the author of KSj 
taranginii, that he being a native of Kasmir and a writer of o 
times, his account of the kings of Kasmir~and the Kusans w-ej 
one of the dynasties that ruled over Kasmir — may be considerc 
more authentic than that given by Mr. Vincent Smith. Again, h 
is supported by the author of “Maurya Samrajya ka Itihas^ 
though we must also admit that Mr. Vincent Smith is supported b 
the author of “Hindu History”. Curious as it is, however, it mwi 
be noted that Mr. Smith contradicts himself in another book < 
his — “Mathura and Its Antiquities” — in which he states®'^: — “Si 
bases of Buddha statues inscribed and dated in the regnal year 
of the Indo-Scythian rulers Huvishka, Kanishka and Vasudev’ 
Thus, Mr. Smith is not sure whether Kaniska was the predecesso 
of Huviska or vice versa. The same thing has happened in tli' 
case of the author of the Hindu History, who says on pp. 65 C»:— 
“Kanishka who was probably succeeded by one Vasishka”; and win 
again states on pp. 658: — “Kanishka was succeeded byjuska,'^' 
about whom we know very little”. The authors of Rajatarangiijt 
and of “Maurya Samrajya ka Itihas” do not thus contradict thena 
Selves, and hence should be considered more authoritative. IMr 
Smith, however, is an acute student of oriental history, and kis 
statements are based on the irrefutable evidence of inscriptions. 
Hence, it would not be proper to set them aside as incredit>le. 
Hence, in order to find out a via media between these two authorities 
we might suggest the following solutions: — 

(a) There were two Kaniskas instead of one; one of them was 
succeeded by Huviska and the other was succeeded by Vasudev. 

(36) M. S. I. pp. 654. 

(37) Vide the same book, printed at Allahabad in 1901, pp. 3. 

(38) By Ju?ka, he really means Huvi§ka, because the account given on 
fipd 656 to 658, refers to Huvifka. 
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(b) Juska may be taken as another name for Huviska®*; or 
he may be placed between the two pairs, and thus we might 
have: — Kaniska, Huviska, Juska; Kaniska; and Vasudev as the 
order of succession. 

Of course, these are only tentative solutions which have yet 
to be proved on the basis of reliable evidence. The chronological 
list, based on the authority of the author of Rajatarahgiiii, is as 
follows; — (1) Kadaphisis I; (2) Kadaphisis II or Vima Kadaphisis; 
(3) Kaniska; (4) Juska; (5) Kaniska; (6) Vasudev and then seven 
or eight kings whose names are not yet known. This list may be 
accepted as the most reliable one, as long as we cannot arrange 
another on the basis of sound facts. 

(1) On pp. 162 of ‘‘Kharosthi Inscriptions” by Sten Konow, 
it has been stated in connection with the inscription near the 
^ village named Ara:—“Maharajasya Rajatiraiasya 
acceptance of the ^evputrasya Kaisarasya Vazeskasya Putrasya 
above given list and Kaniskasya — Of Kaniska, the son Kaisara 
their solutions Vazeska*® Emperor Devaputra”. In the list 
given in the above paragraph, we find, on the 
other hand, the following order of succession : No. 3 Kaniska; 
No. 4 Juska; No. 5 Kaniska. This means that the second Kaniska 
must either have been the son of Juska or related to him in some 
other way. If we accept the relation of father and son between 
them, then, as Juska is considered to be but another name of 
Huviska^ \ it follows that Kaniska was the son of Huviska and 
not of Vasiska as stated in the extract from the inscription, quoted 
above. If we accept any other relation between them, then the 
question will be: — “Who was Vasiska, whose name is stated in 
the inscription referred to above ? and why has his name not been 
included in the list by the author of Rajatatangiiji ? ( Is it possible 

(39) See f. n. no. 38 above. 

(40) It follows that Kaisar was another name of VazeSka. Cf. this with 
the account of Kaniska 11 in the succeeding chapter. 

(41) See f* n. no. 38 above. 
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that Juska, Huviska and Vasiska were the names of one and 
same individual ? ) 

(2) In the chronological list mostly accepted for the 
dynasty, Kaniska has been stated as the successor of Kadaphisi® 

This makes it possible that the relation between them must 

been that of father and son. This also gives rise to diffictil^^i^^ 
similar to those stated in No. I. 

(3) In the Ara inscription, referred to in No. 1 above, Vasisl-ca 
seems to have connected with his name the title “Emperor”. '[Chis 
shows that he was a regular king and as such, his name should 
be included in the chronological list of the Kusans. 

(4) An inspection of all the rock-inscriptions of Kaniska makes 
it clear that number 3 has been the smallest number connected 
with his name^"*; and sixty is the largest number connected witli 
his name^®. This shows that Kaniska was at least on the throne 
for 57 years^*. A glance at the dynastic list of the Kusans will 
show that no king of that dynasty ruled for more than 40 years. 
It is possible that Kaniska might have been appointed as a minor 
and with some one as the regent. 

(5) If we study the inscriptions in which the names of 
Kusana kings are mentioned, we find a different story aboxit 
their order of succession and chronology. The time of Huviska **■ 
is included in the 57 years stated for Kaniska in No. 4. Again 
Huviska is also described as an “Emperor” in these inscriptioris, 
showing that he was also a regular Kusana king and that be 

(42) O. H. I. pp. 131, see the inscription of Sarnath. 

(43) O. H. I. pp. 131, see the inscription of Mathura. 

(44) Nos. 41 and 60 are also found in the inscriptions of Kaniska, bearing 
the title “Emperor”. Similarly nos. 33 to 60 are connected with the name 
of Huvifka. (See f. n. nos. 45 and 46 below). 

(45) O. H. I. pp. 139, about which, Mr. Vincent Smith states in ‘Mattmra 
and Its Antiquities’;— “Huvishka’s years overlap those of his predecessor from 
the year 33 to the year 60 of Kanishka's regnal era”. 

Read f« n. no. 46 below. 
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cannot be set aside as a mere general of Kani^ka^®. How to 
find a solution to the difficulty is a great puzzle. 

(6) The dates of Vasiska and Kaniska are also found to 
overlap one another.^ ^ Vasiska, as we have already seen, is also 
described as “Emperor”*® 

A solution to all these difficulties would be to arrange the 
order of succesion which is at the end of pp. 12. An article in a 
journal lent much colour to this view.*® 

We now turn to arranging the chronological list of the 
Kusans. We start with the year in which Kaniska I ascended 
the throne. We have shown above®® that he came to the throne 
in 103 A. D. 

We know that two kings preceded him. Kadaphisis I, first 
established his power over a region on the other side of the 
Hindukus.®* He was the first Kusana chief, 
A chronological list We have stated in Vol. Ill, that Goijdofarnes 
of the Kusans left India for good in A. D. 45, in order to 

occupy the Persian throne, which had fallen 
vacant at the time®®. Hence up to 45 A. D. GondofSrnes was 

(46) See the inscription of Varadak. no. 51 is stated there; no. 60 is 
stated in the inscription of Mathura. 

Cf- f. n. nos. 44 and 45 above. 

(47) Cf. f. n. no. '48 below. 

(48) Comparing the details given int — (a) the inscription of Ara referred 
to in no. I above; (b) no. 24 in the inscription of Isapur; (c) no. 28 in the 
Inscription of Saiichi (though the name ‘“Vazeska” is only half-mentioned 
there); and (d) no. 28 in the inscription of Mathura, we find that all these 
dates are included in nos. 3 to 60 of Kaniska.' 

(49) "Vide "Sudha”, a Hindi Journal, 'V. E. 1990, Margasirfa number, 
"Mathura ka Yagniya Stambha”; by Mr. "Vasudev ^aran Agraval, M. A., LL. B. 
I am not quite definite about the number of pages, as I came across a very 
soiled copy ' of the journal. 

(50) Vide pp. 448, vol. III. 

(51) Read the paragraph above, about the Aryan origin of the Hups 
sand Kusans. 

(52) Vide his account in vol. III, 
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the master and ruler of the Punjab, Afganistan, and all the 
regions situated between Sursen and Persia. Hence the power of 
the Kusans was established over India, any time between 45 
A. D. and 103 A. D. 

Most historians agree that Kadaphisis I ruled for 40 years 
and Kadaphisis II ruled for 32 years. It often happens, however, 
that the view of the majority is not always the correct view, 
unless it is based on the evidence of coins and inscriptions® 
The dates given above have no such foundation; though we 
accept them for the present. Some historians are of the 
opinion that there was an interval of ten years between the 
death of Kadaphisis II and the accession of Kaniska I®^. This 
means that Kadaphisis must have established his power in India 
between 82 years and 103 A. D., the year in which Kaniska I came 
to the throne. So fas as my information goes, however Kadaphisis 
II was immediately succeeded by Kaniska I, and that there was 
no interval there. This theory is supported by the following facts: 
An idol of Kadaphisis II, represented as sitting on a throne has 
been found out in a village named Mat which is 14 miles away 
from Mathura®®, thus making it clear that that region was 
under his rule.®® Again the idol of Kaniska and of Chasthan®’ has 
been found out in the same region. This shows that Kaniska I 

(53) Scholars are unanimous about many points in the lives of Asoka 
and Ptiyadarsin. As evidence based on coins and inscriptions, however, is 
wanting, we cannot be definite about those theories inspite of the unanimity 
among scholars. Hence, when such evidence is found out, these theories are 
disproved. (Vide vol. II, the account of the Maurya dynasty). 

(54) See the dynastic list on pp. 11. 

(55) It is proved that the power of Kadaphisis II must have extended 
upto this region only. He may not have been able to conquer Mathura. Or, 
he may have died while carrying an invasion over Mathura. (Read f. n. no. 
56 below, and bis account given later on). 

(56) It Is also possible that the area of Mathura in those times must 
have been very large. Mat may have been a suburb of Mathura. This, however, 
is not very probable. Vide the account of Kaniska I. 

(57) This proves that ChalthaU was connected with the Kusans. Vide 
chap, in for his exact position with them. 
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was the immediate successor of Kadaphisis II, because there can 
be no possibility of an interval between the two kings, — of the 
kings of the same dynasty — ruling over the same region, as is 
shown by their idols, unless there was an interregnum®® of foreign 
rule between the two. Now, no such interval of foreign rule seems 
to have followed the death of Kadaphisis. Had there been any, 
the author of Rajatarahgiiji would certainly have mentioned it. 
In short, we come to the following conclusion regarding the dates 
of first two Kusana kings: — 

(1) Kadaphisis I, 40 years A. D. 31 to A. D. 71®®. 

(2) Kadaphisis II, 32 years A. D. 71 to A. D. 103. 

Now, we turn to the dates of the kings of the second group. 

In the inscriptions of Kaniska the following numbers are stated: — 
No. 3 in Sarnath; no. 9 in Mathura; no. 18 in Maijikyal; no. 41 
in Ara. As regards the dates of Vasiska, we find no. 24 in Isapur 
and no. 28 in Sanchi (?) and no. 29 in Mathura. The least no. 
for Vasiska, being 24, and he being the immediate successor of 
Kaniska, and he having connected the title “Emperor” with his 
name in the inscriptions, we come to the conclusion that Vasiska 
came to the throne in the 24th year of the Kusana era, which 
was started by Kaniska in the year in which he came to the 
throne. Hence Kaniska I must have ruled for 23 years, and no. 
41 in the Ara inscription referred to above, must be taken in 
connection with Kaniska II. Vasiska must have ruled from 24 to 
29, i. e. for six years®”. 

We now turn to the remaining kings. In the inscriptions^ of 
Huviska we find the following numbers: — No. 33 in Mathura; no. 
51 in Vardak; and no. 60 in Mathura. Of these the last two are 
connected with the title “Emperor”, while the first has no such 


(58) Vide pp. 345 of vol. Ill for similar events. 

(59) J. I. H. Q. Vol. XII. Prof. Sten Konow, pp. 29:— -“Kujula Kadphesis 
must have been a young man in A- D. 45. (N- B. He is of the opinion that 
he was born earlier than A. D. 15). 

(60) A doubt is raised on account of one inscription; it does not seem, 
however, to be of much importance. Read f. n. nof 6l below. 
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title connected with it®^ This shows that Huviska bore no i 

from 29 to 33 and that he bore the title “Emperor” at least fr 
51 to 60. We cannot say exactly when he assumed that t 
between 33 and 51. In connection with Kaniska the second, we f 
that the title “Emperor” is connected with his name in 4 1 in : 
Ara inscription and 60 in the Mathura inscription. This me: 
that Kaniska II must have assumed the title “Emperor** at le 
in 40®*. Thus Huviska ruled from 40 to 60 and was without a 
title from 29 to 40. Again Kaniska II ruled from 40 to 60 

least. We will show in his account that he ruled upto 95, becai 

an inscription has been found out from Mathura bearing no. 
and the name of Vasudev, the successor of Kaniska II- Aga 
there are reasons to believe that this inscription was carved 
short time after his accession to the throne. He may have ascend 
the throne in 93, and many scholars hold the opinion that 
ruled for 38 years. Thus Kaniska II ruled from 40 to Q3 = 
years, and Vasudev ruled from 93 to 131 = 38 years. Seven 
eight kings succeeded Vasudev, but we do not have any informati 
about the durations of their reigns. It has been proved that f 
Guptas defeated the Kusans and established their own emp 
over the same territory. The Gupta dynasty is proved to ha 
begun to rule from A. D. 275 to A. D. 290, which gives us 
understand that the Kusana dynasty ended in about 280 A. 

( i. e. 177th year of the Kusana era. The last seven or eight kit 
ruled for 46 years in the aggregate. 

Below is given a proved chronological list of the Kusana kings: 


(61) It is said that an inscription has been found out ihentionmg no 
with Huviska bearing the title “Emperor”. This is not possible becausi 
a Mathura inscription .no. 29 is distinctly connected with Vasifka bearing 
title “Emperor”. 

(62) Upto this time, the Whole territory was under the power of one n 
who called himself “Emperor”. From hence, the territory was divided 
two parts, under the powers of two different rulers. Huviska had very s; 
territory under his power, while Kaujska II had a very large one. Hence 
also assumed the title “Emperor”. 
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A. D. 

A. D. Yeats 

Kiisana era 

(1) Kadaphisis P® 

31 to 

71 = 40 

— 


(2) Kadaphisis II 

71 to 

103 = 32 

— 


(3) Kaniska I 

103 to 

126 = 23 

1 to 

23 

(4) Vasiska 

126 to 

132 = 6 

23 to 

29 

(5) Huviska 





without the title 

132 to 

143 = 11®* 

29 to 

40 

Emperor®® 

143 to 

163 = 20 

40 to 

60 

(6) Kaniska II 

132 to 

143 = 11®® 




143 to 

196 = 53 

40 to 

-93 

(7) Vasudev 

196 to 234 = 38 

93 to 

131 

(8-14) Seven kings 

234 to 280 = 46 

131 to 

T77 



249 




Thus the rule of the Kusana dynasty lasted for about 249 
years. There were 14 kings in the line. During the years 40 to 
60 two kings held the title "Emperor”. 

When emperor Priyadars'in visited Nepal, he also invaded 
Tibet and conquered it. He had appointed his son as the ruler 
there. On his return journey, he conquered 
Khotan also and included it within the kingdom 


More details about 
Kusana race 


of his son. Then he conquered Ka^nciir®'^ and 
appointed his son JSlauk as the ruler there. All these things have 


(63) We have here stated that Kadaphisis I ruled for 40 years and 
Kadaphisis II ruled for 32 years. We can, however, interchange these numbers* 
The matter is discussed in details in the account of Kadaphisis 11, 

(64) Read f, no. 65 for details as to who was ‘‘Emperor^’ for these 
11 years. 

(65) Vide the account of Kaniska for his position during the rule of 
Huviska for T 1 years. 

(66) For an explanation of this, vide the account of Huvifka. It is explained 

there, why from 143 to 163, two kings simultaneously held the title ‘‘Emperor”, 
and why the author of Rajatarangini has mentioned the name of Juska separately, 
‘ (67) The author of Rajatarangini states that Kasmir was inhabited by 

the Mlechchhas at this time. (Vol. I, verse 107, which is quoted in our voL Tl, 
pp. 361). The translation is, ‘‘As the countries were overrun by the Mlechchhas 
tetc.*' [N. B. A Mlecbchba means a non-Aryan.] 
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been told in details in vol. II, where his account is given. Thu 
these regions had become the homes of Sariivriji-Lichchhavi ksatriyai 
This was the first instance of the Aryans emigrating to foreig 
countries. One historian®®, however, says: — “The connection c 
Asoka with the ancient Khotan kingdom, appears to have bee: 
close®®. It is said that A^oka had banished some nobles of Taxill 
to the north of the Himalayas as a punishment for their complicit; 
in the wrongful blinding of Kunala. One of the nobles was electe 
king who reigned till he was defeated by a Chinese rival”. N 
doubt the historian differs from our point of view. The extract is 
however, quoted to shed some light on the time of Priyadarsi: 
and on the Chinese rivaP”. We have proved in vol. II that b 
*‘Asoka” in the above extract, the writer really means “Priyadar^in’ 
It is possible that the Kupal-incident may have been incorporate( 
in order to provide some reason for Asoka’s son going there 
because Kunal lost his eyes in Avanti of which he was the governoi 
Hence the persons who might have been guilty of complicity ii 
the crime of Kunal’s blindness, must have belonged to Avanti, ani 
not to Taksilla * . Again, no shred of historical evidence can b 
brought forward to prove that Kugal ever visited either the Punjal 


Sometimes the term “Yavan” is mixed with the term "Javan” and thi 
confusion becomes worse confounded. Read vol. Ill, pp, 101, f, n. no. 1 i 
this connection, and also pp. 103 of the same volume. Hence by ‘‘Mlechchha 
the author of Rajatarahgini means "Yavanas”. These Yavans (Greek) ar 
Yonas (Bactrians) had different civilization from the Aryan one at that tim 
The people of Turkey (Central Asia) and of Khotan had civilization akin t 
the Aryan one. Hence the author of Rajatarangini has considered them to I 
Aryans. The Kusans, though they are considered foreigners in a way, we) 
Aryans from the view— point of civilization, and followed a religion which ha 
much of Aryan culture in it. (Cha§than was closely connected with them. W 
shall discuss it later on). 

(68) H. H. pp. 530 by Mazmudar. 

(69) Cf. f. n. no. 71 below. 

(70) It may be possible that this Chinese chief might have defeate 
Damodar, the son of Jalauk or any descendant of DSmodar. (F. n. no. 71 below 

* I have now come across a reading where Taklilla is said to have bee 
another name for Avanti. [ Vaijayanti (A Budha dictionary) pp. 156 ]. 
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or Taksilla, Hence the possibility of the people of Taksilla migrating 
to Tibet or Khotan is very remote. For our purposes, however, 
it is enough to state that some Aryan tribes migrated to Khotan’’’ 
• during the rule of Priyadars'in. Shortly after this hordes of U-ci 
people of the Chinese origin’’"* also over-flooded Khotan, and 
began to establish and consolidate their power over Khotan and 
Tibet. Hence Khotan became conglomeration of five different races: — 
(1) U-ci of China; (2) The natives of Khotan; (3) The Tusars’^ 
who came from central Asia and to which Kadaphisis belonged; 

(4) The Lichchhavi ksatriyas who had emigrated from India; 

(5) The Mlechchhas of Kasmir’^ whom some have mistakenly 
called Javanas’®* A Tusara chief, by name Kadaphisis, united these 
five races and established his power over the whole region’®. This 
makes it clear that most of the subjects of Kadaphisis were of 
Aryan origin. Indeed the Mlechchhas were the only non-Aryans’ ’. 


(71) Cf. f. n. no. 69 above. 

(72) Cf. f. n. no. 70 above. We have stated in vol. Ill, pp. 96 that the 
portion which was advancing eastwards was obstructed by sea on that side, 
and so turned westwards and came into contact with the races who had settled 
in Khotan. The U-cis seem to have originated from this contact. 

(73) Pp. 10, f. n. no. 32. Read the extract quoted there from H. H, 
pp, 6+9. 

(74) Jalauk had driven out all the Mlechchhas who had Settled there. 
Some Mlechchhas had, however, settled in Bactria, and later on some of them 
emigrated to Kasmir. 

(75) H. H. pp. 505;— “The word Javana (applied to Turks or Mahomedans) 
is often wrongly confounded by scholars with Yavan (the Greeks)”. Vide 
vol. Ill, pp. 101, f. n. DO. 1. 

[ N. B.^ The Yavanas can neither be called Turks nor Mahomedans, 
because Islam as a faith originated in A. D. 611. 

In vol. 11, pp. 62 and f. n, no. 54, I have suggested that there ruled a 
Jaina king even in Arabia. Vide the account of Gardabhila Vikramacaritra, 
pp. 390, f. n. no. 90. It was a suggestion which might have astonished many 
readers. Now all details about the Gardabhila kings are known to the readers. 
It will also be proved that the Kusana kings were not only Aryans but Jains. ] 

(76) Vide vol. Ill, pp. 263. 

(77) Read f* n. no. 75 and especially the note by me. 
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The remaining races hailed from areas which were situated in 
Jambudwip. 

In a way, we can affirm that Kadaphisis I has not ruled over 
in any part in India. We have thought it proper to give some * 
details about him because: — (1) He was the founder of the dynasty 
and (2) his coins are found in the Punjab. 

The Kusans as well as the Hiiiis, whose chiefs named Tormaii 

and Mihirkul have become famous in history, came to India from 

the other side of the Himalayas. The Huijs 
The relation between , . c -mi • 

Kadaphisis I and the 

Kusana dynasty complexion. The Kusans also hailed from cold, 
hilly regions, and were probably of a fair 
complexion. As scanty information is available about both the races 
it was commonly believed by scholars that they were two branches 
of the same family or that they were closely connected with each 
other. On further study of facts regarding them, we find that these 
two races had very little connection with each other. We have 
already given details about the main characteristics of the Huo 
race in vol. HI. We have now at our disposal the coins of Kusana 
chiefs also. These coins bear their portrait-heads. A scrutiny of 
these coins will convince us that the Kusans had little in common 
with the Huns. 

Who were, then, Kusans ? We have said that a certain Kusana 
chief united five different races that dwelt in Khofan and established 
his power over them. It should be noted, however, that none of 
those five races bears the name Kusan. Scholars have advanced 
no reason why that chief was called a Kusan ? 

This question necessarily requires further investigation. An 
idol of Vem alias Kadaphisis II has been found out in Mat, a 
village near Mathura. The following words are inscribed on it: — 
‘‘Maharaj Rajatiraj Devaputra Kusan-putra ^ahivem”. This means 
that Vem calls himself the son of Kusan. This does not necessarily 
mean that he belonged to the Kusana race. We can deduce the 
meaning that his father’s name was Kusan, whom we recognize 
as Kadaphisis I. If it is definitely proved that his name was Kusan, 
it* would not be unreasonable to come to the conclusion that the 
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name of the dynasty originated from him, he being the founder 
of the dynasty. This makes it clear that Kusan is the name of 
an individual and of a dynasty, but not of a race, the name of 
which we may take to have been “Tusar” for the present. So 
many dynasties have derived their names from that of their founders. 
The ^isunaga dynasty owes its name to its founder, king Sisunag, 
and so do the Nanda, the Gardabhila and many other dynasties. 
This theory is supported by Sir Cunningham^®, who states that 
on the coins of Kadaphisis, there are the words “Kujul Kadaphisis”. 
The term Kujul^® is of Kharosthi origin, and the Greek equivalent 
to it is Kozolo, which means a Ksatrap. Thus Kadaphisis was a 
Ksatrap of some emperor. A glance at the account of Kadaphisis, 
given later on, will convince the reader of the truth of the theory. 
Probably the Kusana chief was a general of some powerful 
Chinese emperor®". 

Let us now turn to a study of his coins. ^ We are not yet 
certain whether his power was established over the Punjab or not. 
Of course, his coins are being found out there, but this cannot 
be a certainty of his having ruled over it, because his son who 
established his power over the Punjab, may have put his father’s 
coins into circulation®^. Mr. Mazmudar, on the authority of the 
Puranas, comes to the conclusion that Kadaphisis I did not rule 
over any part of India. He says®^: — “The Puranas mention 8 
Greek rulers of India”. This statement seems to have been made 
in connection with the time when the Mauryan empire fell and 
the Shungas established their power over Avanti. Hence the term 
“Greek” means all foreign rulers. The eight rulers in question may 
have been: — (1) Demetrius, the son of Euthidemos, who though 
he invaded India did not settle here like his son. (2) Menander; 


(78) Vol. 11, pp. 120, coin no. 85- 

(79) I. H. Q. vol. XII, pp. 27. 

(80) F. n. no. 68 above, “He was defeated by a Chinese rival”. 

(81) Read details about his coins (Vol. II, pp. 120, coin no. 85). It becomes 
clear from that, that his kingdom extended upto Kabul. 

(82) H. H. pp. 552. 
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hence the Ksatraps bearing these names must have ruled at least 
for 25 to 30 years in the aggregate. Hence we conclude that 
Kadaphisis never set his foot in India. 

So long as we do not get any conclusive piece of evidence to the 
contrary, we cannot accept Kadaphisis I as the ruler of the Punjab, 
For the present, therefore, we shall treat him as a foreign® ® prince. 

We have stated in Vol. Ill, that after the death of Alexander 
the great, Seleucus Necator and other Greek®® chiefs usurped 
parts of his empire. The Yonas, a mixed branch of the Greeks, 
became masters of Bactria.®^. When their power declined, some 
of the Bactrian territory was annexed by the Persian emperors 
to their kingdom, and Moses was appointed as the governor over 
that portion. The eastern part of Bactria was invaded by a new 
race which had emigrated from eastern China. We do not know 
the name of the chief of this race. It is, however, probable, that 
a descendant of this chief, a hundred years later, appointed Kada- 
pbisis I as one of his governors. He established his power®® over 
the five different races that dwelt in that region at that time. He 
also conquered Balkh and Bokhara, and being a brave adventurer, 
annexed some portion of Afganistan also. A historian says®® 
about him: — “ His empire extended from the frontiers of Persia 
to the Indus (?) and included the kingdoms of Bokhara and 
Afganistan. He died at the age of 80, after a Vigorous reign. ” 

He ruled for 32 years from 71 A. D. to 103 A. D. (pp. 17). 
Of these 32 years, for the first 10 or 11 years he ruled outside 

(85) H.H. pp.505; — “The Greeks were Aryan colonists of the Mediterranean 
islands, called the lonians. The Hindu tradition makes them of Hindu origin, 
being the descendants of Turvasu, a rebellious son of Yayati. It is said that 
these Yavanas gradually marched towards the West. Greek Ionian and Hindu 
Yavan is the same word”. 

Cf. vol. HI, pp. 236, where is given a comparison between the words of 
Greek and Persian origins. 

(86) Read f. n. no. 85 above. 

(87) For the distinction between Yona and Yavana, vide vol, II, the 
account of Priyadarsin. Vol. Ill, pp. 101 & seq. 

(88) Pp. 21 above. 

(89) H. H. pp. 650-651. 
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f ft'mp he ruled in India and held the title 
India. For t e his account should have been 

vem Ka4«pbisis II jn the next chapter, which contains an 

account of Kusana kings who ruled over India. His suc^ssor Kaniska 
however, started the Kuiana era. So, a distinct penod the 

rule of the dynasty with the accession of Kaniska L That is 
reason, why the account of Kadaphisis II is given in this chap e ^ 
Vem Kadaphisis svas brave and adventurous like his father, tit- 
-clcci for 32 years and died at the age of 80. A writer, however , 
.,01 tes Cunningham as follows:— “Cunningham gives 35 to 40 years 
jtng^’ and victorious reign to this monarch. We have given 
tjeiow reasons why we differ from Sir Cunningham in this matte r. 
The Gardabhila king. Vikramacharitra (Vol. Ill, pp. 336) ruled 


for years from A.D. 53 to 93. He had conquered all the provinces 
including Kasmir, and had appointed Mantrigupta as the governor 
there. > \'ol. Ill, pp. 389). This means that upto 93 A. D. Vem Kada- 
phisis must have remained outside India, either for 22 years after his 
accession to the throne, if we accept that his reign lasted for 32 years, 
or for 30 years, if we accept that his reign lasted for 40 years. W^e 
know that his father’s kingdom extended upto Kabul. Hence, he also 
rr.ust have limited himself upto Kabul for a number of years after 
hifi accession. If we can find out, for how many years he thus 
confined himself within the limits of his father’s kingdom, we 
mii'ht get a clue to the solution of the problem at hand. In this 
connection, a writer® = says:— “ It is stated in the inscription near 
M..3ge named Khalatsa, which is in the vicinity of Ladakh, 
that emperor Vem Kadaphisis lived in the year 187.” This means 
that at th.it time Vem Kadaphisis. called himself Emperor®®. The 
t cr: Ijt-r cf the year shows that he had not started his own era, 

! c: tnat he had adopted the era of some one, either an honoured 


(5-) 1!. H. pp. 652. 

(511 Read f. n. no. 63 above. 


y.- Read -Sudha” a journal published in northern India. V. E. 1990, 

^ "r” tT written by Mr. Vasudev Saran 

* ‘ ‘ Mathura ka Yagniya Stambha”. 

oL II. coin no. 86. There also we find hiiq holding the title “Emperor”. 
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ancestor or a greater king, under whose vassalage he must have 
been®*. Now the number does not seem to refer to any honoured 
ancestor in the dynasty, because it was his father who started 
the dynasty, not more than 60 to 70 years ago. Hence the only 
conclusion to which we can come is, that the number must have 
belonged to the era of a ruler under whose tutelage Kadaphisis 
II was. We have already stated above, that his father had esta- 
blished his power over the five races in a territory, which was a 
portion of the dwindling Bactrian empire, a portion of which was 
annexed by the Persian emperor, who had appointed Moses as 
governor over it. The eastern portion of the same empire was 
conquered by a general of Chinese origin. All these events took 
place in about B. C. 110 to 115 ( Vol. Ill, pp. 314 ). If we add 
187 to this year, we come to A. D. 77 in which year, in all 
probability, Vem Kadaphisis II was on the throne in India. This 
means, that if we accept the 40 year theory, he got the region 
under his power in the 14th year of his reign, and that if we 
accept the 32 year theory, he got the region under his power in 
the 6th year of his reign. On the other hand, it is stated in the 
Oxford History of India, pp. 146 that during the 9th year of his 
reign he requested the Chinese emperor to marry his daughter 
with him. Probably the Chinese emperor took offence at the 
request, which he took as insulting because it came from a man 
whose father and who himself were under tutelage, and challenged 
him to war.®” The Chinese general inflicted a severe defeat on 
Kadaphisis, who lost nearly 70000 men in the battle®®. From that 
time Kadaphisis never dared to lift his head against China. He 
had also to cede his foreign territories like Khofan. We should 
note here that this war with China took place in the 9th year 
of his reign. But when we find him using the very Chinese era 

(94) Scholars have given this number an altogether different interpretation. 
In the same way no. 78 in a Taksilla inscription which really belongs to 
K§atrap Patik, has been believed by them to have belonged to Moses and 
thus an entirely false interpretation is put oh the event. Vol. Ill, pp. 187. 

(95) Cf. f. n. no. 96 below. 

(96) Bha. Sam. Itihas, pp. 231. ‘‘He lost 70000 men”. H. H. pp, 651. 
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conquered the Punjab and Kasmir. Then he tried to extend his 
kingdom step by step, and found his progress smooth, because the 
two successors of Vikramacharitra were very weak. It is said 
about him.i ”®: — “ Kadaphisis next attacked India. All north-west 
India, as far as Benares (except perhaps Sind) passed to him.” 

It is doubtful whether he came as far as Benares. Possibly his 
territory extended upto Mathura, fourteen miles away from which 
in a village near Mat, an idol of his, has been excavated. Probably 
he did not attack Mathura proper also^®®. Had he done so, 
some idol or other relic of his would have been found there too. 
Again, the Kusana era was begun during the reign of his successor. 
This probably means that it was his successor, who became the 
master of Mathura. It might be argued that Mat may have been 
a suburb of Mathura, in which case it must be admitted that he 
had conquered Mathura^ It may also be said that an idol of 
his might have been set up at Mat, because his death must have 
taken place there. His defeat by the Chinese emperor might have 
caused him to drop all idea of starting an era — if indeed, any 
such idea he had. Any way, it is quite certain that the Kusana 
sra was not started during his time. It may be argued that the 
jra was started during his reign, if we take it for granted that 
le had conquered Mathura. All circumstances, however, point to 
:he conclusion that the era was started by his successor and its 
fating began with the year in which he ascended the throne. Why * 
lid not Kaniska, it may well be asked, not begin the dating of 
he era, from the year in which his father ascended the throne ? 
n answer to this may be pointed but the definite fact, that the 
:ra was not started during the reign of Kadaphisis II, who had 
lot advanced upto Mathura, not to talk of Benares. 

(102) H. H. pp. 652. 

(103) Avanti was the centre of attraction in central India. Similarly 
[athura was the centre of attraction in northern India. That was the reason 
•hy foreign invaders like Nahapan and Chasthau called themselves kings and 
:arted their eras only after achieving the conquest of Avanti. Of course, they 
itedthe eras with year in which founders of their dynasties ascended the throne* 

(104) This makes it clear that Mat was hot a suburb of Mathura but 
separate village. 


Chapter II 

The Kusana Dynasty (Contd.) 

Synopsis: — (1) Kaniska I — he was the first in the Kukatu 
io assume the title “King”, causes for this — His relation 
v::h Vem—His conquests and the extent of his territory — Hi 
f'.iicy. family and life — His religion and some details of his lif 
tn rtiation io it — Quotations from scholars about the spread Oj 
Buddhism — Eight noteworthy points about the Kuhans — Three Oj 
'.tufn dtsetisscd in this chapter and the rest elsewhere — Distittctioti 
hiucen Aryans and non-Aryans in reference to Kukans. 

- I ajcska, Jeska, J uska — An account of his life. 

H.t^iAtva, Huska Some difficulties in connection with him 
ul t ^,r solutions His life and his relations with his family. 

) hamfka II A description of social and religious events 
that place tn his reign— His name and his life— A comparative 

Of the two Kaniskas. 

1 VDsuJn.' I-Rdigious revolution daring his time. 

TU end of the dynasty-Cames of its denonfaU. 
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( 1 ) KANISKA I 

Kaniska was the first Kusana ruler to establish power in India 
and to occupy 4he Indian throne as such. He succeeded Vem 
Kadaphisis. What was the relation between them ? Secondly, did 
he succeed Vem immediately after the latter’s death, or did any 
time pass between the death of Vem and the succession of Kaniska ? 
These are the two questions we want to discuss. With regard to 
the second question we have shown ( pp. 16, last line ) that the 
succession took place immediately. 

Let us then turn to the first question. The coins of Kaniska 
show that he had assumed the title “King”. We may note here 
that, both Nahapan and Ghasthan ( vide their accounts ) did not 
assume the title King, so long as they did not conquer Avanti, 
the heart of India in those times. “Before the conquest of Avanti 
by them, they had rested content with their original titles like 
“Ksatrap” and “Mahaksatrap”. It is probable that the Ku^ans 
followed the footsteps of their predecessors in this matter. Hence 
the coins of Vem Kadaphisis do not bear the title king, because 
he had not been able to conquer Mathura, the centre of northern 
IndiaL The appending of the title “King” in the coins of Kaniska 
is a pointer to the fact that he must have conquered Mathura, 
and that he must have started an era in commemoration of his 
victory. Historians have called this era the Saka era. 

Scholars differ as to the relations between Vem and Kaniska. 
Some hold the opinion that there was no blood-relationship between 
them and that there passed an interval of ten 
His relations with Vem years before Kaniska succeeded Vem^. (Vide 
the previous chapter and read the dynastic list 
given there.) We have proved in the previous chapter that there 
was no such interval between the two, that one immediately 


(1) F. n. no. 103 in the previous chapter. 

(2) There are no convincing proofs for these contentions. In research 
work, a hypothesis has always to be tested in the light of all available evidence. 
The world goes the way it is led. Any scholar of established repute propounding 
theory, which has no evidence to support, is always treated with confidence. 
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succeeded the other. I incline to the belief that the relation between 
them must have been that of father and son because. (1) o 
inamediately succeeded the other; (2) He waged a successful wnr 
against the Chinese emperor, as if in order to take revenge on 
hto for the insulting defeat that he had inflicted on hm predecessor- 
This undoubtedly points to blood-relationship-and that too, 
close one-between them. (3) If we accept the theory that there 
was an interval between the reigns of these kings, their seats o 
capital must have been different. As a matter of fact however, 
one had come as far as Mat, and the other right in Mathura, • 
places which are very near one another. It is argued that there 
was an interval between the reigns of the two on the ground o 
the time of the conquest of Kasmir. This, however, does not prove 
that there was no blood-relationship between them. And all agree 
on the point that both belonged to the same race. Hence they 
must have been father and son-. 

We have stated that his reign lasted for 23 years, from 1 03 A. E>. 
to 126 A. D. It seems that he devoted all these years to conquering 
new countries®. He conquered the whole of 
The extent of his vvestem India including Sind. In this connection, 

territory author^ of the “Cambridge 

History of India”. The Siie Vihara of the 11th year of Kaniska 
proves that the suzerainty of the Kushans extended to the country 
of the lower Indus at this date”. The author of Hindu History 
says: — “ His dominions include Kabul, Kashmir, Muttra and 
Magadh®(?). Practically he was the Lord Paramount in north 
India”. It seems that after achieving these marvellous conquests. 


Any theory coming from him is hailed as gospel truth. While, an adventurer 
in the realm of history is always discredited, however sound may be the 
reasons and pieces of evidence set forth by him in support of a theoryj 
people always look askance at him and try to cry him down. ( For details 
vide the account of Chasthan). 

(3) F. n. no. 12 further. 

(4) Vide vol. I. pp, 703. 

( mr ^ come across any piece of evidence confirming his conquest 

of Magadh. Hence the mark of interrogation. 
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he decided to wipe out the blot on the reputation of his dynasty 
—a blot that was inflicted by the Chinese emperor. He first con* 
solidated his power in Kasmir and founded there Kaniskapur after 
his name. Then he seems to have passed not through the Khaiber 
Pass thus avoiding the circuitous path round the Hindukus, and 
to have directly reached Tibet and Khotan. Then he conquered one 
after the other provinces which were under the power of the Chinese 
generals. Not only did he reconquer all the territory, lost by his 
father Vem, but he also took with him to Mathura the second 
son of the Chinese emperor as hostage for his good conduct. In 
this connection it is stated in The Oxford History of India®: — 
“He avenged his predecessor’s defeat in Chinese Turkestan”. It 
is also stated by the author of “Bharat ka Samksipta Itihas”, He^ 

conquered the provinces of Yarkand and Khotan and took with 

him the son of Chinese emperor as hostage at his court”. He 
seems to have advanced still further and to have conquered the 
province of Mongolia from the Chinese emperor. Hence, it is stated 
by the author of Hindu History®: — “The name and fame of Kanishka 
are cherished by tradition, not only in India, but also in Tibet, 
China and Mongolia”. His aVarice and ambition however knew no 
bounds. He marched his armies further and further, till they were 
tired and exhausted and till he was -in all probability murdered 
like Alexander the great®. It is stated in The Oxford History of 
India^®:— “Tradition^^ affirms that he must have been smothered 
while on his last northern compaign by officers who had grown 
weary of exile beyond the passes”. 

(6) Ibid. pp. 103^ 

(7) Ibid. pp. 232. 

(8) Ibid. pp. 653. 

(9) Research work is about to throw entirely new light on the life o 
Alexander. 

(10) Ibid. pp. 130. 

(11) Many scholars seem inclined to believe this tradition to be true. It 
is however, possible and none of them might have investigated into the 
authenticity of that tradition. Sometimes a tradition is historically proved to 

be true* 
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II His policy, family and life 

, These extracts make it clear that Kaniska did not die a natara 
death, hot was murdered by some officer of the army, either oi 
ffie Orders of China or in the intervening region. He died ttitts 
m some foreign land, far from the seat of his capital. Had 
(greeted his attention towards the conquest of Avanti and othei 
parts of India instead of wasting his energies in foreign countries; 
he would have been indeed more successful and would have ranked 
in power and fame with the emperors of Magadh. In those times 
a small chief like Chasthaij could distinguish himself if he was 
wdorous and determined. 

We know that his territory outside India was greater than 
Ms territory inside India. As he devoted most of his time t.c 
conquests of mew countries, he had little time 
Hte po«cy, laipJly, the details of internal administration. 

* He followed, however the tradition of the 
previous emperors of Magadh Or of other emperors, divided his 
kingdom into several provinces and appointed governors ovex 
riiem. In tHs, he was helped by his two sons, of which Vasiska, 
or Vazeska or Zeska or Juska was. the elder and Huviska or 
Huska was the younger. Vasiska was entrusted with all the affairs 
of internal administration while he himself was away from India- 
Huviska was appointed as governor of Ka^mir and the surrounding 
r^ons. Over Rajputana, (then called Madhya de^ with Madhya- 
m&a as its capital), was appointed a general by name Ghsamotik, 
who laving died during the lifetime of Kaniska, his son ChasthajQu 
was entrusted vrith the same post. Of these three appointments, 
the first two are supported by the writer of the Oxford History 
of India. As regards the third, details are given in the next 
diapter. The writer of the Oxford History^® says: — “ Kanishka 
spent most of his life, waging successful wars; whilst absent on 
hs distant expeditions, he left the government of the Indian 
PRwmce in the hands"®* first of Vasiska"*, apparently his elder, 

(1^ Oxford His. of India, pp. 103. 

t-o ^ * "fisult of the lack of, full knowledge about his dominions, 

.n. BOS. 14 and 15 below). Qr fhe book is concerned with India only. 
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and then of Huviska^® apparently his younger son. ” 

Thus, it seems that Kaniska spent his life ia conquests 
and expeditions. 

We now turn to some details about his family. We cannot 
definitely say how long he lived. We can however come to a 
tentative conclusion after a consideration of the following facts. 
In the first place, his regin lasted for 23 years. Secondly, he died 
far away from the seat of his capital. Thirdly, both his father 
Vem, and his grandfather Kadaphisis died after becoming 80 years 
old. This means that by the time of his father’s death, Kaniska’s 
age must have been 40 to 45 years. Adding 23 years of reign to 
this, we gather that he must have died at the age of 63 to 68. 
Had he not been murdered, he must have probably lived long. 
His constant expeditions, on the other hand, bespeak a younger 
age. But that looking to the constitutions, climate and other 
factors of those times, we might come to the conclusion that, 
people in those times aged not so rapidly as we do. Hence, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that he died at the age of about 70. 

He had two sons. Vazeska the elder was probably 40 to 45 
at the time of his death, while Huviska was 35 to 40. 

People of our time find it difficult to grasp and admit that 
in ancient times kings, appreciating the value of spiritual life, 
always followed some particular religion very 

His devotion devoutly. Whenever we want to find out which 

to religion •' , . , „ i , 

. , religion a particular king followed, we ought 

to look to his coins, inscriptions and other such materials in which 

he must have left some signs and symbols of his religion. We 

have already referred in the preceding chapter to all the in«:rip- 

tions and coins concerning Kuiana chiefs. The main inscriptions 

are at Mathura, Sanchl, Ara, Isapur, Sarnath and Vardak. Their 

coins are fully described in Vol. II and III. 

(14) It is not yet commonly recognized that Vaje?ka got the throne first, 
and that Huviska was a governor at the same time. 

(15) Read f. n. no. 14 above* 

A glance at the accounts of Vasi§ka and Huvifka Will show that the 
terms “former” and "latter” are of no use. - 
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His devotion to religion ^ 

the stupas at Sanchi are connected with Buddhism^®. This argues 
that the stupas and other relics at Mathura which are quite similar 
to those at Sanchi, must also be connected with Buddhism. Hence 
they believed that the Ku^ana chiefs upto Kaniska were followers 
of Buddhism. Mr. Smith in ‘‘ Mathura and Its Antiquities " 
says®®: — “Six bases of Buddha statues®\ inscribed and dated in the 
regular years of the Indo-Scythian rulers, Huvishka, Kanishka and 
Vasudeva”. This means that these chiefs were followers of Buddhism. 
In the introduction to the same book, however, he says: — “The 
objects found by Cunningham with the exception of ten-armed 
Brahmanical'®® figure are all Jain®®.” This means that both Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Cunningham hold the opinion that the idols found 
near Mathura are connected with Jainism, though they differ 
slightly in their views. Both are great authorities on ancient history. 
A Bengali writer says*^: — “ He®® also had a great liking for a 
curious mixture of Greek, Indian and Persian gods. The types of 
his coins had Hercules, Sarapies, Skanda, Visakha, Pharro and 
others, but no figure and name of Buddha”. This means that his 
coins present a variety of gods and goddesses**, and that there 


(19) Bharhuta is also reduced to the same condition. Cf. f. n. nos. 16 
and 17 above. 

(20) Ibid. pp. 3. 

(21) “Buddha Statues" — this term does not necessarily mean that the 
statues did belong to Bdddhism. “Buddha” means one who knows or *‘a 
learned man”. (Compare f. n. nos. 22 and 23 below). 

(22) Does a ten-handed figure necessarily belong to Brahipinism. 

(23) It clearly means that there was no Buddhist image. 

(24) H. H. pp. 656. 

(25) These words are written in connection with HuviSka- Probably when 
the author wrote these words, whether Kaniska preceded Huviska or vice versa 
must not have been certain. As a matter of fact, Huvifka was the successor 
of Kaniska I and predecessor of Kanifka II. 

(26) The reasons for such happening may be as follows: — (1) As thej* 
wercr, not definitely settled in a particular civilization, they must have adopted 
various gods and goddesses. (2) Or they must have done so in order to represent 
the religious peculiarities of the five races over whom the Kusana chief 
established* his rule, 



^ His devotion to religion Chapter 

is no Buddhist sign on them. The same writer says later on:-^ 
“Like Kanishka, he was a liberal patron to Buddhist religious 
endowments^ Probably he was a growing Hindu”. Surely this means 
that he was a liberal-minded ruler with tolerant views on religion. 
He also states that the king was inclining®’ towards Brahminism. 
The following extract from the same writer gives us his views on 
the condition of Buddhism in those times, though I do not happen 
to agree with all the views stated therein. 

He®* says: — “No Buddhist period jn the Indian History. 
Some scholars have made much of Buddhism in India. They think 
that at one’ time (say from B. C. 242 to 500 A. D. ) Buddhism 
had eclipsed Hinduism®®; that a great majority of the people had 
embraced Buddhism, and that, almost everything was Buddhistic 
in style etc. It does not appear that there is much truth in it. 
Buddhism was no doubt prevalent in India. In other parts of 
India, it was sporadic. The large province of Assam was entirely 
free of Buddhistn. The provinces about Hardwar, Canouj, Allahbad, 
Benares had little Buddhism. Carnal, Jaipur, Panchal etc. furnish 
no proof as to the prevalence of Buddhism there. Even in Magadh 
and Bengal®®, Hinduism flourished side by side with Buddhism. 
The monks were regular Buddhists, but the laymen were mostly 
Buddhistic Hindus, i. e. men who followed some Buddhist doctrines 
on the Hindu basis, having castes and Hindu manners. This is 
. why they could be won to Hinduism easily. There are some native 
Christians in south India, who still follow the caste system and 
some other ancestral Hindu manners etc. The Buddhist pilgrims 


After some years’ stay in India their civilization became settled. This is 
^evident from their coins. 

(27) These words suggest that the seed of the change of faith by Vasudev, 
was laid during the time of Hnviska, his immediate predecessor. 

(28) H. H. pp. 702-703. 

(29) As a matter of fact. Jainism was preponderant in India for a nnmbsr 
of centuries. 

(-30) This indicated a minute study of the history of various Indian 
-provinces by the author. ' 
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of Ceylon and China of the 4th® ^ century A. D. did not notice 
Buddhism .flourish in India”. The author has quoted the following 
passage from The Historians’ History of the World in support of 
his views: — “The Editor of the Historians’ History of the World 
is right in observing that owing to its abstractness and rivalry of 
Hindus, Buddhism was a failure®* in India®®; in modified form®* 
it has, however, prevailed in other parts of India”. 


The authors quoted above wrote some fifty years ago. Later 
researches have proved that the excavated idols and other relics 
at Kankalitila belong to Jainism. No doubt, the Safichi relics belong 
to Jainism, because both of them are identical in everything. 
We have proved at great length and with the evidence of coins 
and inscriptions, that most of the relics which were taken to be 
connected with Buddhism, belong as a matter of fact to Jainism. 
The Ku^ana inscriptions bear specific mention of years, months, 
dates and seasons; no Buddhist inscriptions, on the other hand, 
contain anything of that nature, except the year. This shows 
clearly that the Ku^ans were not Buddhists. They were Jains as 
truly as the Sakas and the Ksaharatas were Jains. Even Chasthatj, 
as a study of his coins and inscription convincingly shows, was a Jain. 

Some points in connection with Kaniska’s life deserve notice 


Some points 


here. Some of them have no direct bearing 
upon his life. Such are discussed in the 


next chapter. 


(A) To be discussed in this chapter. 

(1) Do Chasthaij and Kusans belong to the same race ? 

(2) What about the trio of Huska, Juska and Kaniska ? 


(31) This proof is very decisive against Buddhist influence in India from, 
B. C. 270 to 4th ceetury A. D. 

(32) Cf. an extract from the presidential lecture of Mr. Hornele, (vol. It 
pp. 42) under the auspecies of The Bengal Royal Asiatic Society. Cf. f. n- 
no. 34 below. 

(33) It may have been successful in Ceylon. 

(34) “Modified form" We have proved in vol. II, chap. I, that Buddha, 

was at first a Jaina monk, and remained so fpr seven years. Cf, this wjth fh?; 
phrase noted above? . 


4a' Do Chastha? and Kaians belong to the same race ? ChaP*®*' 

(3) Some details about “Aryan” and “Non-Aryan”, 
about “Yavana”, “Mlechchha” and “Turk”. 

(B) To be discussed in the account of Kaniska II. 

( 4 ) Comparison between Kaniska I & II. 

(C) .To be discussed in the account of Chasthai; or in tbe 

third chapter. 

(5) Why do we find the statue of Chasthan side by sid® 
with that of Kaniska ? 

(6) The beginnings of the Ku^na and Chastha^a eras- 

(7) Distinctions between the races of Chasthaij and 
Nahapaij. (Some are given in vol. Ill, pp. 164 & seq-)- 

(8) Some details about the terms “Ksatrap” and “Maba- 
ksatrap”. (Some details are already given in vol. Ill, 
pp. 117 & seq.). 

We take these points one by one: — 

In the idol that has been excavated® ° in Mat near Mathura, 

is found standing side by side with Chasthan. Tlais 

indicates some connection between them. The 

W appendage of the term “Ksatrapa” to the name 

Kusafttbetongtothe ° , • , , 

siiffie race ? Chasthaij shows that he was a vassal of the 

other. Scholars have inclined to this belief and 

hence, whenever they found any number mentioned along with, 

any Chasthana king, they have taken that number to have belonged, 

to Kniana era, which they believe to have been started in 78 A. ID- . 

They have, however, made no effort to show that both belonged 

to the same race. The relation of suzerainty and vassalage may 

e:nst between two kings though they do not belong to the same 

race®*. Let us try to find out whether any such relation existed 

between them®^ 

(35) Details are given later on in chap. III. 

(3d) It has been proved that though Ksatrap Bhiimak belonged to the 
race, yet he acted ks the governor of Bactrian chiefs, Dometfitts 
rad Menai^er (Vol. Ill, vide their accounts). 

( 37 ) Man is after all a creature of environment. The founder of the dynasty 

always resided outside India, was not confirmed in any civilization 

no definite civilization prevailed in those parts. His successors adO'pb^dl ’ 
a definite cnltme because they came into touch with one, 


II Do Chastha^s and Kusans belong to the same race? 

We have proved that though the founder of . the Ku^ana 
dynasty did not definitely belong to any religion, his successors 
who came and settled in India, became followers of Jainism. The 
relics excavated from the mound of Kankalitila near Mathura 
indicate that they were devoted to Jainism®®. It can be proved 
about Chasthauas also, that they were Jains. Their coins bear 
Jaina symbols on the reverse side (Vide vol. II, chapters on coins). 
Their inscriptions found near Mt. Girnar at Junagadh, have not 
been definitely interpreted. Mr. Rapson, however, inclines to the view 
that they are concerned with Jainism®®. Moreover, an inscription 
-by Juskahas been found erected at Sanchl (ante. pp. 15, f. n. 48) over 
which he had no political power'*®. In short both the Chasthaijs 
and Kusans were staunch followers of Jainism. This, however, 
does not necessarily mean that they belonged to the same race. 
When we examine their coins, we find there are many points of 
difference there. The titles assumed by them strengthen the view 
that they belonged to different races. “Emperor” and “Kujul” were 
the titles adopted by the Kusans while “Ksatrap”, “Mahak satrap”, 
“Raja”, “Svami” etc. were adopted by Chasthanas. These things 
bespeak different social customs. The names of Chasthaija kings 
generally end in “Daman”, while the Ku^ana names end in “Ska” or 
“Uska”. Later on they seem to have adopted purely Hindu names 
like “Vasudev”. Chasthaijas came to India from the region of Taskand 
and Samarkand in central Asia; the Kusans hailed from Khofan and 
Pamir. It is however true, inspite of these differences that Chasthaijas 
were one of the five races over which the Kudina chief established 
his power. That was the reason why probably Ghsamotik, the 
father of Chasfhaij was appointed as a Ksatrap by the Ku^ana chief. 

(38) For details read “Mathura and its Antiquities”. 

The S^chi inscription assures us that the region about it was connected 
with the Kusans. The close relation between Sahchi and Jainism has already 
been proved. Hence the Kusans must have been Jains. Cf. f. n. no. 39 below. 

(39) Details are given in the account of Cha§thans. Vide also vol. Ill, pp.323. 

(40) The existence of a pillar inscription in a region not under their power, 
proves that the place has connection with the religion of the Kusans. (CfJ 
f. n. nos. 29 8c 39). 'We should look into the details of this inscription. 
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The trio of Hu§ka, JuSka and Kani?ka 


^ 

X here IS no doubt th;if 

were uptil now not certain nf fV We 

not certam of the order of their succession. We have 
(a) The trio of t«ed in the previous chapter to arrange 

Haska. juska order. By permutation and combination 

wa“!FnUdT,T'^““®"‘’ 

given in their respective acconnts^R I* 

brave and valorons king, was saLfd d k I, the 

or Juska^^, who having died at ^ ^ his eldest son Vazeska, 

his son, who assumed thf> ^ succeeded by 

•■>e aOhirs oi adS^t r.: rd^:red"h ^ 

Let ns now refer to the n r ^ encle Ho?ka«. 
They are:-.^..;_.. of the author of Rajtatangini. 

K^nitltapnr.Hushitapnr ardtt;^:^ Peaces 

there were kings of that name AhThe I “r* 

Kasmir, we conclude that th citiesbeing situated in 

Evidently, the qnotaL “femt tl^K 

same name. Of 'this trio PX7 bearing the 

t r ^ 

we have shown thaf KaniskaTwa!" a’prer^^ Preceding chapter, 
Jo?ka, and that Kaniska II was tSir Huska and 

‘ easy for us to find out tL o iTor^r^'* 

names given in the quotation =. ^ ^ succession, if the 

author of Rajtaranginimusth ^ chronological order. The 

Evidently Kaniska ^I was the fo such order only, 

that city is statedTrst- ^aniskapur. as the name 

founded. We have shown that^KM^r^T^*”]^ 

_____________ n that Kaniska I, ruled from 103 to 126 A.D., 

(42) This acoount is given of Vazefka 

in those times. Read t^'Lcoum S' Mathura 

Sarga. I. pp. yg, ^ ® «*tract has been quoted from R^taranginf 

(44) Read the statement on pp, 33 above. . . 1 
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and that Juska or Vazeska ruled from 126 to 132 A. D. Kaniska 
spent only the first twelve years of his reign in India, and the 
remaining in conquering foreign countries. He turned his eyes to 
Kasmir only after this. Hence, he must have founded the city 
sometime after 115 A. D. Juskapur must have been founded 
anytime between 126 to 132 A. D. Huviska stayed in Kasmir twice 
pr thrice. During the rule of Kaniska I, he stayed there from 115 
to 126 A. D. During the reign of Kaniska II, he stayed there from 
132 to 142 A. D. Later on, he established himself as the independent 
ruler of Kasmir, and ruled for twenty years. In all probability he 
must have founded the city during his third, period of stay, when 
he was independent. He may as well have founded the city during 
his earlier periods of stay. In short, Kaniskapur was founded 
between 115 to 126 A. D.; Huskapur between 120 to 126 A. D, 
and Juskapur between 126 to 132 A. D. Thus,, all the three cities 
were founded within 17 years from 115 to 132 A. D. Or if the 
time of Huviskapur is extended upto 162, then it would be 47 years. 

We have given full details about these terms in Vol. III. We 
have also given details about Indo-Scythians, Parthians, Indo- 
Parthians, Ksaharajas, Greeks and Bactrians, We have also shown 
distinctions between Mlechchhas and Yavanas. 


In. Asia, there are two or three regions bearing the name 
Turkey. One in the extreme west, we may call Asian Turkey, the 
n, « « comprising Khofan and the surrounding 

between Aryans Chinese Turkey, and the region around 

and non-Aryans Oxus containing cities of Taskand and 

Samarkand as Russian Turkey.** People 
£esiding in two of these Turkeys were Aryans and followed the 
Aryan culture during the time of the Kusans. The third, namely, 
the Asian Turkey, though of the Aryan origin, came later on, under 
the influence of Greek culture. Thus the Greeks, the Bactrians 
and the Asian Turks were Non-Aryans. The Bactrians later on 
(fame into close touch with the Aryan civilization, but they were 


.. • (45) We have called this region “Asian Turkey’’ in vol. Ill, We now 
find that it is more appropriate to call it “Russian Turkey'’, 
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ligain, before the rise of Islim in the seventh century A. D., these 
leople must have followed some other religion. We have shown in 
ol. 11, (vide account of Priyadarlin) that Jainism spread its wings 
ir and wide over Asia. Wc have proved in the account of the 
JardabhUa king Vikramcharitra, that even in Arabia, Jainism was 
he prevalent religion right upto the 3rd century A. D. 

(2) vasiska. vazhska, zrska, juska 

Kaniska I was succeeded by his son Vaajeska. In some 
iscriptions we find “Vasiska" in |jlacc of Vazeska. Sometimes it 
fas shortened to Zeska, which in its turn, l)ecamc Juska in order 
rhyme with Huska and Kaniska* ^ 

We know that the first three Kudina kings, Kaejaphisis I & 

I and Kanina I enjoyed long life spreading over nearly 80 years. 

Naturally the fourth king, was a youngster to 
other details 30 to 35. Naturally we ex{)cct that his reign must 
have lasted for a long time. But inscriptions tell 
s that his reign lasted for six years only. Hu must have dit^ 
om an accident. Ills son, as we shall jtrove later on, was only 
tree or four years old at thiU time. 

As his reign lasted for a very short time, scholars were 
:eptical of the existence of any such king. One of them*" has 
ud, “ Huvi^ka was probably succeeded by one Vasishka whose 
ime appears from the inscription, though not varified by a coin’*, 
he same writer says again**:-- ’Me (Iluviska) was succeeded by 
iska about whom wc know very little". Thus we see that Juska 
as another name of Visisika'*” 

It has been proved that Kaniska had appointed Huviska, the 
wernor of Kiimir and Vazeska the governor of Mathura. Of 
lurse, a separate dynasty was not founded by Huvti|ka. though 
was to aU intents and puritosei a free monarch. Had he done 
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His was an uneventful and short reign. His father 
for him a vast empire. 

(3) HUVISKA-HUSKA 

Many things about the Kusans are still unknown. V 
tried to dispel some darkness in the previous pages. T 
problem to be considered is, who came first, Huviska or ] 
We have stated that when Vazeska died, his son was on 
or four years old. He was, no doubt, the rightful heir am 
his name should be stated after that of Vazeska. 

The inscriptions, however, tell a different story. 

(A) Three inscriptions bear the name of Huviska:-The ] 
inscription bears no. 33, but no title is appended to hi 
The Vardak inscription bears no. 51 and the Mathura insi 
60. Both have the title “Emperor” appended to his nam 

(B) Two inscriptions bear the name of Kaniska: — 

The Ara inscription bears no. 45, and the Mathura, 61 

of them have the title “Emperor” appended to his name 

From this, it seems both of them called, themselves “E: 
from 41 to 60. It also seerns that Huviska was the im 
successor of Vazeska. Some time betweeen 33 and 41 
them began to style themselves “Emperors®^”. This cc 
upto 60. From 29 to 41, we find the mention of Huviski 

Why should there have been no mention of Kaniska, 
he was the rightful claimant to the throne after Vazeska’s 
It is possible that during his minority, his uncle conda( 
administration. The inscriptions of Huviska make it clear 
styled himself “Emperor” right from 40 to 60. It follov 
this, that he acted as regent from 29 to 40, because we fi 
from 41 onwards Kaniska also called himself “Emperor®^” 
conclusions hold good so long as no earlier date is found de 
any one of them as “Emperor®®. Thus Kaniska remainec 

(51) For details read the previous page. 

(52) From 29 to 40 i. e. 11 years. Cf. f. n. no. 51 above. 

(53) This requires minute research. If an inscription found 
any date from 33 to 40, it would be very helpful. 
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fof 11 years and came to the throne at the age of 14 or 15, the 
common age for majority in those times. We remember that A^ok 
acted as the regent of Priyadar^in for 13 years and that these 13 
years have been included in the period of his rule“*. 

What about both these persons styling themselves “Emperors” 
simultaneously for 20 years from 41 to 60 ? We know that while 
away from India on his conquest tour, Kaniska I had appointed 
Vazeska over Mathura and Huviska over Kasmir. We also know 
that he died while fighting in foreign countries. Hence we might 
conclude that: — 

(1) The dynasty was divided into two branches, one over 
NTathura, and the other over Kasmir. 

(2) Huviska accepted nominal obedience to Vazeska the 
successor in the main branch. ' 

(3) Huviska acted as the regent of Kaniska II during his 
minority. ; 

(4) If one of the branches is issueless the other succeeds over 
the whole territory. 

Let us discuss the possibility of each of these conclusions. 
IThe very fact that both called themselves “Emperors” simultaneously 
means, that they ruled over separate territories and started two 
branches of the dynasty®®. What was the reason of this and how 
long did this continue ? 

(1) Probably the arrangement made by Kaniska I was 
accepted as permanent®®. 

(2) This state of affairs continued in all probability upto 60, 
as no inscription bears witness to its further continuation. In this 
connection, a consideration of the respective places of their inscrip^ 
tions would be of much help. The inscriptions of Kaniska II are all 

(54) The PuraUas have similarly called PuSyamitra Sufiga king, though 
he never ascended the throne. 

(55) Read f. n. no. 56 below. 

(56) If this be proved, VazeSka-Jufka cannot be included in the dynastic 
list of the Kasmirian kings. But the mention of his name in the list by the 
•utbior of Rajatarangini, shows that Ju?ka was considered as the overlord by 
hittl- (Qf. f. n. no. 42 and the 'account of Vazeska), 
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it! Jhe region around Mathura, and both describe him as “Einp< 
This makes it clear that he was an independent sovereign 
40 to 60. In the case of Huviska, tvsro of his inscriptions a 
Mathura, bearing numbers 33 and 60, of which the latter 
bears the title “Emperor”. The place of the third inscripti< 
Vardak which is thirty miles away from Ka^mir, and thus evid 
in Kasmir. In the year 33, Huviska was the regent of Kan 
and hence his inscription bears no title.. The inscription of Vz 
bears no. 51, the year in which he was the independent rule 
Kasmir and so he may well have called himself “Emperor®^”, 
how do we explain the appendage of that title to his nan 
the inscription of Mathura, which bears no. 60 ? We may 
that 60 was the last year of the rule of Huviska, and we 
no information to the effect that his dynasty continued after 
In all probability, after the death of Huviska, Kaniska II can 
Kasmir and ascended the throne, thus combining both the bran 

We know that at the time of the death of Kaniska 
23, Vazeska was 40 years old and Huviska was 35. We 
shown above that he died in 60, after a i 
Huvifka’s aje of 37 years, at the age of 72. During th 
years from 29 to 40, he acted as the n 
of Kaniska. He had no son. 

(4) KANISKA 

When he attained majority, he ascended the throne of Mat 
As a matter of fact, Huviska’s name cannot be included in 
dynastic list of the kings of Mathura. It can legitimate!] 
included in the list of the kings of Kasmir. We are not sure wh 
it would be quite proper to enter the name of Vazeska or 2 
in the dynastic list of Ka^mirian kings. So the chronological ore 

(57) Vide Sudha (ch. I, f. n. no. 49), pp. 6: — It is stated there 
this time Huviska also was the independent ruler over a kingdom. 
51st year he became the master of Kabul also^*. 

(58) It is believed (ch. I, para next to f* n; no. 59) that an insc 
bearing no. 28, has been found out, in which Huviska is found calling 1 
‘‘Emperor*’. If this is proved, it is to be understood that he was ap indep 
XvXet of Kasmir in that year. 


U Kaniska D ^ 

I tfe? kings :C)f Mathnra is? — ^Kaniska I, Vazeska-Juska, Huyiska 
(|ftnciett?ijin), and Kaniska II. 

; dynastic list of the kings of Ka^mir®® is as follows!— ^ 

I Kaniska I, Vazqska or Juska (uncertain), Huviska and Kaniska II. 

I Kaniska II seems to have adopted the name “Kaisar” as his 
inscriptions bear that name. Mr. Sten Konow, in his “ Rock Ins- 
I criptions in Kharosthi ” ( pp. 162 ) has quoted 

ras various names etc. the following extract from the inscription at 
Ara.®®:-“Maharajasya Rajatirajasya Devputrasya 
, Kaisarasya Vazeska Putrasya Kaniska.” The extract shows that 
“Kaisar” was the name adopted by Kaniska, (the son of Vazeska) 

I in his inscriptions. 

fe We know that he was . a minor at the time of his father’s 
death. Hence he must have been born in about 18 to 25. He died 
f in 93. Hence he lived for about 68 to 75 years. His reign lasted 
I for about 64 years, including 1 1 years of his minority. 


f 

I ” 

I 

i 

i 


I 

I 

c 

it; ■ 


We know that he ascended the throne in 40. We might have to 
shift it a bit earlier when we come to the account of Chasthaij. For 
the present we accept it as all right From that 
. Events during onwards he called himself “ Emperor.”, 

his reign Huvi^ka did the same in Ka^mir, and there came 
^bput a chapge in the status of Chasthan who was uptil then a 
Ksatrap. He became Mahaksatrap in that year. It is stated in the 
“ Jpqrnal of the Andhra Historical Research Society” Vol, II, Part 
I, pip. 62!—“ The statues of Kanishka and Chasthana being found 
together...” This extract shows that Kaniska considered Ch^tahaii 
to be his coinpeer. He was appointed Mahaksatrap and a larger 
territory than one under Ghsamotik ( his father ) was put under 


Ij (59) Details given in previous pages will enable the readers to follow this. 

; (60) In the Marg^irfa number of “Sudha” 1990, it is stated on pp. 5: — 

“The word Vazeska is here exactly in the same positioh, in which the word 
Knsanputra is found in the inscription of Mat. It follows that both the names 
s denote the relation of father. Thus Kusan was the name of Vem’s father”. 
' (Mathura ka Yagniya Stambha by Vasudev Sara? Agrayal). Cf. f. n. jtp. 40, 
last chapter. This requires further research, 
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Events during bis reign 


Chapter 


his power. Or he was granted full autonomy over his original 
territory. Thus, in Kaniska’s time he himself was the independent 
mler of Mathura, Huviska of Ka^mir and Chstahao of Sind and. 
Rajputana. In short, the empire founded by Kaniska I, was much 
reduced during the time of Kaniska II. Whether this was done by 
Kaniska II, willingly or unwillingly, is a separate question. Of 
course after Huviska’s death, the Kaimirian territory came again 
under his power. Turning to the religious condition in those times 
we find in Buddhist books® ^ the following words:-“Fourth council 
at Kundalvana near Shrinagar under the presidentship of Parshva.^’ 
This means that he had given facilities for a Buddhist conference 
in his kingdom. That does not, however, necessarily mean, that 
either he or his descendants were Buddhists. King Ajat^atru has 
been mentioned in Buddhist books as granting facilities to 
Buddhists. He was a Jain. The Ku^ans held tolerant views on religion 
and hence granted facilities to Buddhists. The same writer seems 
to support this view®* by saying in connection with the inscriptions 
of Kusans: “ But no figure and name of Buddha.” In connection 
with this conference, Mr. Vincent Smith says (E. H. I. 3rd.ed, 
pp. 267): Buddhist council — Kanishka’s council which is ignored 
by the Ceylonese chroniclers, who probably never heard of it, is 
only known from the traditions of northern India as preserved by 
the Tibetan, Mongolese and Chinise writers. The accounts of this 
assembly like those of the earlier councils, are discrepant and the 
details are obviously legendary.” This means the accounts of the 
various Buddhist conferences, as we find them, are not very reliable. 

In short, the Kusans were followers of Jainism. 

His was a peaceful reign. He was not ambitious like Kaniska I. 

On &e contrary he seems to have ceded Ka^mir to his uncle 
Md Smd and Rajputana to Chasthaij, who later on became the 
mdependent ruler of Avanti. Like the Indo-Parthian king Aziz II 
who ^owed the .GardabhUs to establish themselves over Avanti’ 
Kaniska made no effort to secure Avanti for himself. His was a 


(61) H. H. pp. 655 . 

(62) Ibid, pp. 656. 


h 


Events dating his reign 


long reign and he waa a lover of pence. He dc%otal h.niself fu^tt 
and religion. We find many idols and other rd.ct »« Knnk.l.t.li, 
which hear an eloquent testimony to this. It »n.»y U- ifi*t 

the name of Kaniska in these relics refers to 1. 

however, to the modes of life led by them, wc must cojaiu.k a. 
favour of Kaniska II. 

Both enjoyed a long term of life. The lurcoriii nikd fi t ilic 
longest period in the whole dynasty. The fjrit .tsermU il 1 1 

in his middle years, t!»c second «4* a mstu^r 
Kaniska I & 11 his f.tiher's death The hf*l «aa 

a comparison adventurous ami atnlHtiuu*, ihr iyr« nd wa* 
peace-loving and contented. The first ikvoict! most uf hs* hfr t.. 
warfare, the second to art and religion. Tiic fust («Hmdrd 4 »att 
empire, the second could hardly jircterve it TIm; hist siartrd an 
era. In short, the region of Kaniska ! was full id aiUrniufcs ami 
brilliance. The second’s reign was jicaceful aitd wiirvnifw! 

(5) VAHUDl.V 1 

Vasudev I succeeded Kaniska If on t!;r tin.. nr 4ss4 ;.i;< 4 u t in 
years from 196 to 23-1 . It is salt! .tlnmi hmi* ' Is ..s .4 

Vasudev I at Mathura certainly range in d «!<- fnan 4 TJw* 

means that his kingdom consisted of .Midiuia iiinl tl»c 
regions. He stems to have ascended the 1 hi one 4 ? 4 vrry r^tSy 
date. All his insaiptions arc found in the rcgnin 4 !«.ui M 4 ;t 
No memorable event seems to Iwvc taken |il. 4 cc dujn.',; h,* jr ;, n 
Probably he was also of a iwace-loving lutuir lur ) t, 

His coins differ from those of his prcdrei»«of, Tj..a 
that he gave up the religion of hii forcf4Jhei«i 410 ! Ict 4 inr .. 
of another. Mr. Vincent Smith*** wys.-"V 4 »udrv I if. , 

Indian name, a synonym of Vishnu, is 4 hsuim.ny i,* fl^- Lm 
fact borne by his coins, almost all of which cih.Ui on 
the figure of the Indian God Shiva, attended by Kn tiy’l Sjh ! 4 ., j 
accompanied by the noose, trident and other incgoM h H • ^ 
iconography.” This shows clearly that he became 

(63) E. H. I. 3td edi. pp. 27 £. 

(64) IbU, pp, 272, 


4 1 *^ 




Chap^ 


Bfahminisin. ft iis stated in the jaina books that tK® m • i 

trir " 

• nebble ®“ It mtiw k • c j .. residence among the 

people. It may be inferred that this mav orohahl .7 k. f 1 

who broiipt about the end of th^ pt.,- ^ i Guptas, 

V '- ^rahmimsm pushed itself to the front anri tk 

Kusans became converts to »<• tu t ■ . rront, and the 

Mathutai ‘ bus Jainism disappeafed from . 

.He 

unfortunalely, ao early historian mentions hit^nd Ws toe 
ntuch dtspnled”. The same writer says- fartto 4 .T 

existence of the Bndito nT,! 

' -^auumst council and die work it riiri Tr^„- ui . 

oonneGtaon with it is not absolutely certain Pamarth f ^ ® 

Mb is the earliest and perhaoS the example; 

hot mention Kanishka”. Clearly Kanisk ^ authority does 

Buddhism. In the disWot ol bor h ”f * 

from a village named iahi-ki-Gheri ' Th^^ “ “ ««vated 

boa." id which Kanisba is represented as Z 'I “ e “'“‘® 

^'the mbbn’\ We know from our «t a between the sun 

call the .ame symhol 

ihe coins of Ghasthaija kings. It has he ’ 

this is a Jaina sign. Details about it are Srem i^tv" 

All these pieces of evidence prove that arth^ r‘ ^ 

Viendev wem Jain s. He was the first conv^ TSSSs,^! 

oomiry tiev IraveUrf bef™ PosTlil ^4°°' 

SopSti md «h« placs of central “““o *Jr In 

(66) Vide pp. 76 of that book. 

(67) Ibidj pp. 78. 

(68) Ibid, pp. 
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The remaining Kusana kings (6 to 13) 




Vasudev died in 234 A. D. How many kings succeeded him ? 
All we can say is that the Kusans remained in power for next 
46 years upto 280 A. D. We cannot come to a definite conclusion®* 
about the time of the end of the Kusana dynasty, 
The wmaining definite information is available 

13 ”*^* about the time when the Guptas, who succeeded 
the Kusans, established their power in India.- The 
third Gupta king, named Chandragupta I or Vikramaditya, conquered 
Avanti from the Chasthainas, whom we have called the kings of the 
j ^Hi dynasty (vol. III). He started the Gupta era in commemoration 
of this event^*. If we accept that the first two Gupta kings ruled 
for about 40 years, we find that the Guptas must have supplanted 
the Kusans in about 279 A. D. In this connection Mr. Vincent 

Smith says’ — “The decay must have been hastened by the 

terrible plague of A. D. 167 which desolated Roman and Parthian 

empires for several years”. This means that the Kusana dynasty 
ended in- about 167 A. D. He has not forwarded any reasons for 
Saying so. Probably, there being much confusion among scholars 
about foreigners who settled in India, he assigned the dates of on*e 
race to the other. We have proved that the Irido-Parthian empire 
in India ended in 45 A. D. and the Indo-Scythian in about 52 A. D. 


The slight resemblance between the coins of the Parthians 
and the Ku^ns is due to the reason that the latter were thd 
immediate successors of the former. 


That Vasudev has been called I, means that there was another 
king bearing the same name. Possibly there may have been Vasudev 
[II and IV. We close this chapter with a quotation from Mr. 
Vincent Smith: — “So much, however, is clear that Vasudev I was 
;he last Kushan king, who continued to hold extensive territorrieS 
ff tfldia; after hiS death there is no indication of the existence 
t a patambant power in northern India”. 


4€9) F. n, fio. ?0 below. ' 

(?0)' Tbe GUpta era was started in 319 A, D* because in that yedf bdtan 
» ode of Ghaadragupta I. 

(71) E. H. I. 3fd edi. pp* 273. 



Chapter III 

The Ksatraps of the Chasthana (Saha) dynasty 

Synopsis: — The reason why the account of Chadharis has 
been given side by side with that of the Kukans — The starting .of 
their era — Evidence of coins and inscriptions about it : — 

{1) A brief sketch of the life of Ghsamotik. 

(2) Chasfhatt, his different titles — his life and the extent of 
his territory — His idol with that of Kaniska, details about this 
conjunction — -A comparison between Nahapan and Chasthatt — 
Details about the terms **Ksatrap and Mahaksatraff* with special 
reference to Chast,haii — The Chastjiaiia era and the Kukana era — 
His life etc. 

(5) Did Jayadaman come to the throne ? 

(4) Rudradaman — Eight difficulties with reference to the extent 
6/ his territory — Clarification of other issues about him — The 
religion of Chasthans. 

Political significance of rock-nnscriptions^The inscriptions afe 
itn index to their religious fervour— The year in which the Chastharia 
ira was started, eight pieces of evidence about it — -Clarification 
of hitherto unexplained issues — Chronological IM* 



Ill 


Theit era 
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THE CHASTHANA DYNASTY 

The Chasthaos are generally called the western Ksatf^pg 
"We have called this dynasty “^ahi”^ in vol. Ill, pp. 266. 
not propose to give an account of the whole dynasty, 
that is outside the time-limit of this book. We have referred below 
only to those points which fall within the time-range fixed 

The account of Chasthaija Ksatraps is given side by side with 
that of the Ku^ans, because the former were the Ksatraps appointed 
by the latter. Naturally, many historical events refer to thern both. 

We have shown that the Ku^ana era was started in 103 A.. 

and that the Chasthaiia era was also begun in the 

Their era same year. Scholars hold the opinion that both 
the eras were started in 78 A. D. I have given 
below a number of reasons why I believe that they were started 
in 103 A. D.*. 

In the two chapters (Part VIII) devoted to eras we have 
proved that the ^aka era that prevailed in northern India had no 
connection with the one in southern India. We have given there fall 
details about the one that prevailed in northern India. We fake 
others here. 

Scholars believe that the beginning of the §aka era in north 

India was connected with any one of the following four thingsr 

(1) NahapSp (he has been mistakenly taken to have belonged to 
the ^aka race); (2) The beginning of the Chasthaija rule; (3) TTbe 
beginning of the rule of the Ku^ana king, Kaniska; (4) 'T'be 
beginning of the rule of Moses or Aziz I or II. The main reason 
for believing so is that these dynasties were, at one time or tbe 
other, powerful in northern India. There being a bit of confusion 
about the races, it has been commonly believed that all of tbo*^ 


(1) For a time I believed that this was the right name for the 

Later researches, however, made me change my belief. Hence I have contin*^®^ 
to call the dynasty by its old name ChasthaUa. 

(2) The date may he shifted a year pr two earlier or later; but that 
give titifl to other difSculties, 




Cha 


Th^ir era 

were ^akas or related to ^akas®. Then the scholars fixed up 
A. D. as the year in which the era was begun. 

Of the four conditions stated above, the first and the fou 
do not suit with 78 A. D. (vol. Ill, pp. 164 to 169 and pp. 255- i 
Condition no. 3 has already been discussed in the account of 
Ku^ans. So we turn to the one remaining condition, no. 2. 

That a number belongs to a particular era .should always 
proved on the evidence of coins and rock-inscriptions. An inqi 
into the inscriptions and coins of the earlier Chasthaija rulers ' 
be of much use to us. The first three Chasthana rulers w 
Gh^motik, Chasthag and Rudradaman. No coin or inscription 
the first has as yet been found out. In the case of Chasthaij, 
have many of his coins, but no inscription has yet been fo 
out. These coins bear one of the two titles “Ksatrap” and “IVIs 
ksatrap”. We find, however, no number on them*. One thing 
be noted about his coins is that he has called him “King* 
them. Both coins and inscriptions are available in the cas< 
Endradiman. The inscription bears the number of his dyns 
era, and his coins describe him as “Mahaksatrap” a,nd “ Kir 
We conclude that he was a Mahaksatrap from the first, because nei, 
the coins nor the inscriptions call him “Ksatrap”®. The successc 
Rudradaman has struck coins which tell us that he ruled f 
72 to 100, thus proving that the reign of Rudradaman ends 
72. The earliest dates found about Rudradaman and Chasthai] 


(3) Vol. in, pp." 95; pp. 96, f. n. no. 47; and pp. 281 and f. n. nc 

(4) I happen to have come across no. 46 once; but I have not evi 
at my command to state it as authoritative. 

( It is stated on pp. 122 of C. A. R. Introduction:— “All that is k 
as to the duration of Cha?thana’s name- -in the period limited by the 
46 72”. It is stated on pp. 72 of the same book: “Period between 

46 and 72”. These, however, cannot be taken as authoritative, because 
hpg made these statements with the belief that Nahapan and Cha 
b<(^h wer« and that the latter was successor of the former. (VqI 

pp. 164 to 169). 

(5) Details about the power of strikirig coins and greeting 
are given in the succeeding chapter. ' . . . i . 


Their era 



ni 



52 and 46 respectively. This means that Rudradaman must have 
come to the throne any time between 46 and 52. Or, during those 
six years some other king must have ruled. We have shown that 
a Mahaksatrapi denotes more powers and larger territory than 
a Ksatrapi (vol. Ill, pp. 1 16 & seq.) and that, if the father was 
“Mahaksatrap”, it was customary to call the heir-apparent “Ksatrap” 
(vol. Ill, account of Nahapan). The fact that the title “Ksatrap” 
has not been connected with Rudradaman, indicates that he came 
to the throne directly, without ever being the heir-apparent. The 
coins of Jayadaman, the father of Rudradaman, bear the title 
Ksatrap*”. This shows that he was the heir— apparent, and that 
he died just before Chasthan. Had he died much earlier than 
Chasthatj, Rudradaman must have been called “Ksatrap” for some 
time to come. At least, no coin has been found out which described 
him as ““Ksatrap”. In short, Chasthan must have died in about 49, 
the year in which Rudradaman must have succeeded the throne. 
He ruled for 23 years, i. e. upto 72. 


We have proved that the §aka era did not start with Nahapao 
or before him. Now, if we accept that Chasthan was the starter 
of the era, we will have to agree that his rule lasted for 49 years, 
as that is the year in which he died. Kings'^ in his dynasty did 
not rule so long. The eighteenth in the line, Rudrasen HI ruled 
for 30 years and the fourth king Danyad^rl ruled for 28 years. 


(6) C. A. R. pp. 117, para 93: — “Jayadaman bears the title of Kshatrapa 
only”. It is stated farther, “On his coins Jayadaman uses the title Svami, 
Lord, in addition to Raja and Kshtrap”. These statements are contradictory ! 

[ N. B. The coins, which Mr. Rapson declares to have been struck by 
Jayadaman, do not seem to have been struck by him. It seems to have been 
a matter of conjecture with him. They bear the figure of the Bull, and are 
found from the region around Junagadh, and not from Avanti or any other 
region. They also bear the signs of Sun and Moon, on the strength of which 
he has fixed them up as belonging to the ChafthaUs* I do not agree with 
Mr. Rapson in this matter. Vide .the account oi Rudradaman to see whether 
he (Jayadaman) ever connected the title King with his name. ] 

(7) The term “King” denotes independence. These chiefs attained to 
“Kingship” after passing through the stages of “Kfatrapi” and “Mahakgatrapi’’ 




The powers of a Ksatrap and of a Mahaksatrap 


The foreigners who invaded India may be divided in 
for our convenience. One we shall caU independent, < 
other dependent. The first type of invaders were those wl 
independent kingdoms in foreign countries, before they a 
India. Such invaders were Greeks, Bactrians®®, Parthisins, Pi 
Persians and Kusans. The other type were those who ] 
independent kingdom in foreign countries before their com 
India. Such were the Sakas, the Ksaharatas and the Chas 
The table given below will illustrate these points. 


K$atraps, who were appointed 
by foreigners of the independent 
type I 


K^atraps belonging 
type 


Maha 







